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Where You Find 

“Performance with Economy” 


The "Alexander Eaglerocl{" flown in the Second 
Reliability Tour, and in the 1926 National Air Races. 



AS aviators well know, 
“Performance with Econ- 
omy” is no empty boast of the 
Alexander Aircraft Company, 
manufacturers of the famous 
“Alexander Eaglerock” — and 
Gargoyle Mobiloil is one of 
the factors that makes this 
phrase a truism. 

“The motor’s unfailing per- 
formance at top speed when 
lubricated with Mobiloil” is 
why the Alexander Aircraft 
Company and most engine 
and aircraft builders through- 
out the world indorse and use 
this quality product in their 
equipment. 

The Vacuum Oil Company 
specializes in only one field. 
That is lubrication. No other 
company can approximate 
either its experience or its suc- 
cess. Think it over. Or bet- 
ter still, arrange now for your 
regular supplies of Mobiloil. 
You will find Mobiloil at hand 
wherever you fly. 




Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 

branches and distributing war 


main branches: Ppew York , GHcago, PhUatldphia, ‘Boston, ‘Buffalo, 
' Detroit , ‘Pittsburgh, 'Minneapolis, £t. Poms, transit Q’ty, ‘Dallas. 
rehouses throughout the country 


Other I 
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I MAGINE— dropping an auto- 
mobile on two wheels! Yet 
airplane tires take that, perhaps 
many times a day. Even a perfect 
3-point landing gives the tires two- 
thirds of the job, and more than 
that when the eye is bad or the 
field worse. 

So, from the word “Contact” back 
to the hangar you must have tires 
that will help you down and then 
help you up again. Goodyear Air- 
plane Tires do both. They roll 
easily and smoothly over soft or 


lumpy ground. And they’ll be 
sound and buoyant when you level 
out for the finish. 

Goodyear Airplane Tires are made 
to fit the weight and character of 
the ship; to stand the gaff of 
“Emergency Fields” and be ready 
for work in the morning. 

The very best materials, and an 
experience older than aviation, go 
into every Goodyear Airplane Tire. 
And into every other airplane part 
that Goodyear makes. 


Aeronautics Department 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 
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1 he Star in the Sky 



T O build a plane that will fly is no longer 
an achievement. To build one equal to 
all the varied conditions of the air, of the 
landing field and the emergency landing 
and to build into it safety factors ample for 
every condition is a wholly different task. 
Half-knowledge is insufficient. It requires 
the combined abilities of designers, engi- 
neers and craftsmen who have grown 
“air-wise” through long, varied and ex- 
tended first-hand experience in every 
phase of mastering the air. 



CLEVELAND. OHIO 


A PITCAIRN PLANE 


OROWING 



©istinguished by highest quality of workmanship, by numerous 
advantageous features of design, and by remarkable inherent stability 
under all flying conditions. 


< ?3he ‘Pitcairn Orowing incorporates an unusual combination oi 
desirable elements for successful commercial operation, with a low 
maintenance cost and an initial investment of only two thousand dollars 


Inquiries for Dealer Representation Invited 
Complete Description on Request 

PITCAIRN AIRCRAFT- INC 

LAND TITLE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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425 HP at 1900 RPM 
WEIGHT 650 


The Wasp 

and 

Commercial Aviation 

The “Wasp” has made a definite place 
for itself in Naval aeronautics. Experi- 
ments now in process indicate that it 
will find the same useful application in 
the commercial field. 


Iii a Ford Airline Transport the “Wasp” 
makes its first appearance in Commer- 
cial Aviation. 


PRATTS WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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Unless you get all 
these features you 

WACO MODEL NINE 


will get less than a 

DELUXE MODEL 

NIeV> Price - Nov? Effective 


WACO 

$2050.00 

F.O.B. TROY, OHIO 


TEN 



There’s another WACO year ahead 
because WACO again is a year ahead! 




!SttX&2Uss: 


WACO Value and WACO Supremacy 
could not have been purchased at a price 
— they come as the well merited reward 
for the ten years of honestly leading the 

way to SAFE AIR TRAVEL. 




The Superiority of WACO PER- 
FORMANCE is universally known. 
WACO’S brilliant record of SAFETY 
is still further embellished by recent official 
U. S. Government tests, in which a static 
sand and lead loading in the High In- 
cidence condition was supported by the 
wings without failure up to a SAFETY 
FACTOR OF NINE. Every other 
condition was met or exceeded without 
failure. Details of test on request. 






bring complete information tomorrow. 


Oke ADVANCE AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY 

TROY, OHIO U.S.A. 
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TrokctodyM Ways! 



I NDEPENDENCE Comprehensive Aviation 
Coverage insures against the hazards of Fire, 
Lightning and Transportation; Accidental Damage; 
Theft, Robbery and Pilferage; Public Liability; 
Passenger Liability; Property Damage; Tornado, 
Cyclone and Windstorm in one contract. 

Other Independence policies cover Personal Accident; Cargo 
Risks; Compensation and Employer’s Liability. 

The Independence Companies 

Home Offices— PHILADELPHIA 

CHARLES H. HOLLAND. President 

Casualty Insurance * Surety Bonds 
Fire Insurance 
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CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 

In 1926 this company flew a total of 175,000 
miles — 90 per cent or which was paid commercial 
flying. 

More than 3,800 passengers were carried, 2000 
square miles of territory were mapped, 95 students 
were taught to fly. 

— And all this without accident or injury to 
anyone. Curtiss service is safe, sure, and fast. 

Our equipment has already been certified as 
airworthy and our personnel, including pilots and 
mechanics, licensed under the new regulations of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Write for our flying school booklet. 



THE CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, INC. 

Garden City, New York 
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25,000 HOURS 


2,750,000 MILES 


TOURING the fiscal year 1926, in 
the U.S. Navy alone, over 25,000 
hours - - 2,750,000 miles - - of flying 
was done in Vought planes. 

This is THREE TIMES as much as 
was done in the Navy in any type 
plane built since the World War. 

And it does not include the hours 
flown by Vought planes in the U. S. 
Army Air Corps, the Cuban Air 
Service, and the Air Services of sev- 
eral South American Countries. 


CHANCE VOUGHT CORPORATION 

LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 



Lester D. Gardner 

President 

Earl D. Osborn 

Vice-President 


The Gardner Publishing Company, Inc. 
Business and Editorial Offices :— 250 W. 57th St., New York 
Cable Address: — Aeroenc 
Publication Office: — HlCHLAND. N. Y. 

W. L. LePace. Editor 


Georce Newbold 

Business Mono ger 

L. D. Webster 
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With the Editor 

Tn the production of modern 
service aircraft there is. with 
little doubt, no sphere which de- 
mands more skilful engineering 
work than the design of single- 
seater fighting or pursuit planes. 
Tn the first plaee. not only is the 
very maximum of performance 
prerequisite, hut all of the many 
operations necessary in piloting, 
navigating, and carrying out the 
various functions of the ma- 
chine, have to he performed by 
one man. Furthermore, such a 
plane is. of necessity, extremely 
small so that space is at a pre- 
mium and compactnesses essen- 
tial. Yet. on the other hand, 
everything must he readily ac- 
cessible. Tf the fighter is to he 
a shipboard plane for service 
with the fleet at sea. these al- 
ready complicated problems are 
liy no means simplified by the 
fact that, together with a high 
performance, the machine must 
he supplied with some means for 
enrtailing the landing run upon 
alighting on the deck of the air- 
craft carrier. 

Several of our leading aircraft 
manufacturers are now engaged 
in producing machines to meet 
these and many other demands. 
IIow one prominent, manufac- 
turer has satisfied the require- 
ments with marked success is 
described in this issue of Avia- 
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( . 7 HE Fairchild Sedan Mono- 

J plane lives up to its name 
in every respect. In its glass 


enclosed cabin passengers 
conversation, the warmth of 


id a pilot enjoy 
efficient heater, 
and easy access by three separate doors. In less 
than two minutes, two men fold the wings so the 
whole machine passes easily through a twelve-foot 
door. Unusually good vision and high efficiency 
fit this plane especially for photographic and pas- 
senger work. 

With the Wright ' Whirlwind” 200 H. P. air- 
cooled Engine, the Fairchild Sedan Monoplane 


carries pilot, four passengers, and fuel for five hours 
flying at a cruising speed of 100 miles per hour 
and attains a top speed above 120 miles per hour 
when called upon. An adjustable wing flap feature 
increases the climb and ceiling, and Cuts down 
the landing speed and roll to a remarkable degree. 

The twelve most important designs 
in commercial aircraft built dur- 
ing 1925-26 were powered with 
Wright "Whirlwind” engines. 

Send [or Bulletin No. 8 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION, 'Paterson, A£. J., U. S. A. 


A SUPERLATIVE AERONAUTICAL 

engine 
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The Fuselage As a Gasoline Tank 

I T IS among the standard practices in airplane design, 
particularly in the production of military aircraft, 
to place the gasoline tank in the fuselage ahead of the 
occupants and separating them from the engine. This 
arrangement, while having many advantages, offers enu- 
merable complications in fitting, and, especially in large 
machines, is quite a heavy proposition. In the ease of 
the old wood and wire construction of fuselage, and also 
in the more modern steel tube fuselage, it is difficult to 
overcome these structural and weight problems. But 
with the growing tendency to adapt duralumin to an 
increasing degree, the idea of incorporating the gaso- 
line tank as an integral part of the structure appears 
to be a very feasible one. If, for example, a duralumin 
monoeoque fuselage were constructed, there would seem 
no reason why the forward section of such a fuselage 
could not be made gasoline tight and be divided off with 
bulk-heads to form a normal gasoline tank. Such an 
arrangement would have many advantages in view of the 
fact that the monoeoque type of construction, while be- 
ing extremely light, especially when carried out in dur- 
alumin, is at the same time excessively strong and tire 
material would provide ample thickness, and, therefore, 
strength, for the fuel reservoir. Furthermore, weight 
would be reduced to a minimum in view of the fact that 
the gasoline tank, as such, would be contributing ma- 
terially to the constructional rigidity and strength of 
the entire fuselage. , . , 

The question of making the forward section ot a *""" 
ocoque fuselage gasoline proof is, in fact, P" ° 


i already 


OCOqiU- iwavmgv 1- 

solved problem. Several manufacturers have produced 
wing engine nacelles of riveted duralumin in which are 
housed reservoirs for oil and gasoline, and enough riv- 
eted duralumin gasoline tanks have been made to give 
appreciable experience in this type of construction. It 
is not improbable that the overall expense would be re- 
duced and there is no doubt that, from the maintenance 
standpoint, the suggestion has many advantages, in view 
of the fact that, presumably, the gasoline tank would 
last as long as the fuselage and it is difficult to conceive 
of anv better proposition in this regard 
It would be easv to enunciate many other advantages 
of what may be termed the integral construction of 
fuselage andgasoline tank. From the safety standpoint, 
the fuselage tank would probably have advantages over 
most present-day installations, since, if bv chaw* any 
leaks developed in either the fuselage or the tubular 
lead connections, these would merely spill gasoline out 
into the open where the leak would be readily detected 
and there would be no danger of small pools of gasoline 
collecting on the inside of the fuselage. In the event 


of crashing, the oil tank, which would be placed forward 
of the gasoline tank, would serve as a very effective fire 
wall. The gasoline and oil lines, which are the parti 
most likely to become defective, would be outside and, 
therefore, easily inspected and repaired. 

While there might possibly be structural objection! 
to this proposition, a limited precedent in this con- 
nection already exists in many forms of duralumin con- 
struction, such as the engine nacelle, to which reference 
has already been made. 

Selling Aviation 

T IIE PROBLEMS of merchandising and salesman- 
ship, as has been pointed out before in these col- 
umns, are similar and standardized, as a result of 
experience, in all spheres. Every good salesman, how- 
ever, picks out and devotes himself to the essential at- 
tractions and high spots of his own particular subject 
and endeavors to bring these before his prospects in the 
most advantageous and attractive manner. 

In the case of aviation, as also in the case of the auto- 
mobile field, one of the essential activities of a salesman 
is to arrange the earliest opportunity for a demonstra- 
tion. It is just here that the problems of the aircraft 
salesman begin. He cannot, as can the automobile sales- 
man, drive his product to a prospect’s door, but must 
first provide sufficient attraction for his prospective 
customer to visit the neighboring flying field. It is not 
unlikely that thjs very fact may, and probably does, 
provide one of the hardest problems to be overcome in 
merchandising private-ownership airplanes. Even in the 
automobile field, in spite of the fact that private cars 
are so common, it is invariably only after he has been 
given a ride, either by a friend or in a demonstration 
car that a prospect actually becomes a prospect by be- 
ginning to feel that he, too, would like to own an auto- 
mobile. 

The problem, then, is one of finding a means whereby 
a salesman may effectively induce his prospect to visit 
a flying field, and there is probably no other individual 
agent which can best be applied to overcoming this prob- 
lem than the portable moving-picture camera. Moving 
pictures have already been used very extensively in 
merchandising, but because of the unqualified and un- 
cqualcd aspects of flying from the scenic standpoint, the 
motion picture camera should play a very important 
part in the aircraft salesman’s activities. In no other 
way can he place directly before the eyes of his pros- 
pective customer the uses and advantages which can be 
derived from private airplane ownership. Although it 
may involve a small investment, it would appear to be 
one well worth while. 
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Curtiss Wins Training Plane Competition 

Results of Natty Training Airplane Design Contest 


T HE CURTISS Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., lias been de- 
clared by the Navy Department to be the winner of the 
recent Training Plane Design Competition, held by the 
Navy. Fourteen of the most prominent builders of aircraft 
in the country entered the competition and, according to Ad- 
miral Moffett, the competition' is considered to have been highly 


successful, many of the designs being so well worked out that 
it was difficult to choose between them. 

The Board consisted of Comdr. Eugene E. Wilson, chief 
of the Design Section, Bureau of Aeronautics; Lieut. Comdr. 
Donald Royce, chief of the Scientific Section ; and Lieut. J. L. 
Cotton, of the Plans Division of the Bureau. 


The following tables give the details of the competition. On the left are given the points scored, respectively, in the 
various classes and the totals from which the final choice was m ade by the Board. On the right, are the actual bids for one 
machine in each case and for deliveries in quantities. 



E. P. Warner on Extended Trip 

The Hon. Edward P. Warner, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, accompanied by his aide, Lieut. Comdr. 
Bruce G. Leighton, U.S.N., left Washington, D. C., on March 
4 for an extended inspection trip to outlying Naval stations 
in Hawaii and California and a visit to the United States 
Fleet, while it is based in the Guantanamo, Cuba, area to 
witness maneuvers and gunnery exercises. 

The itinerary of the trip as announced by Assistant Secre- 
tary Warner is as follows: 



Black & Decker Valve Seat Tester 

The Black and Decker Mfg. Company, of Towson, Md., 
have developed a device for testing the seat of a valve before 
the engine is assembled. This tester consists of an inverted 
eup having a rubber ring at the bottom to make a tight seal 
with the cylinder head surface around the valve. A pressure 
gauge is mounted on the cup and there is also a connection, 
through a check valve, to a rubber bulb. 

The cup is applied and held tightly to the surface of the 
cylinder head in making the test. The bulb is then squeezed 
two or three times to about 10 lb. per sq. in. pressure in tlie 
enp, the pressure being shown on the gauge. The slightest 
leakage of air past the valve results in a drop in pressure 
in the chamber. If the gauge reading immediately drops off 
to zero, it shows a very poor seat. If the gauge reading 
drops off slowly, it shows a slight leak and if the gauge read- 
ing holds up, it shows there is no leakage at the valve and 
the test is a success. 


New York-Chicago Mail Again Advertised 

Postmaster General New on Jan. 7 readvertised the New 
York to Chicago section, including the overnight service, of 
the Trans-Continental air mail service. Bids are returnable 
12 o’clock, noon, March 24, 1927. The original bids on the 
eastern section were held unsatisfactory and thrown out. 

The new advertisements call for bids on a sliding scale 
basis. Each bidder must state the rate at which he will trans- 
port up to and including 1,500 lb. each calendar day, with 
the understanding that, as the poundage increases from this 
figure on, the rate paid him will decrease as per the following 
scale. No bid will be considered that does not comply with 
this requirement : 1501 lb. to 2000 lb. less 5 per cent of basic 
bids ; 5001 lb. and .upward, less 40 per cent of basic bid. 
lb. to 3000 lb., less 15 per cent of basic bid; 3001 lb. to 3500 
lb., less 20 per cent of basic bid; 3501 lb. to 4000 lb., less 
25 per cent of basic bid; 4001 lb. to 4500 lb. less 30 per eent 
of basic bid; 4501 lb. to 5000 lb., less 35 per cent of basic 
bids; 5001 lb. and upward, less 40 per cent of basic bid. 

The route is open to bidders regardless of residence. The 
schedule to be adopted will require an average flying speed 
of at least 90 m.p.h., weather conditions being given due al- 

Bond in the amount of $25,000 is required to bo furnished 
with the proposal. The contract bond of the successful bid- 
der will be fixed at not less than 500,000 dollars. The suc- 
cessful bidder must agree to provide necessary work-room 
space in their buildings on various fields to permit proper 
handling and distribution of mails by Post Office Department 
employees. They must also agree to permit planes of other 
contractors on connecting lines to land and take-off at all 
fields when such planes arc actually engaged in transporting 
mails to or from this route. 


P.A.T. Passenger Service 

Plans are going forward for the establishment of a ten-hour 
airplane passenger service between Portland and Los Angeles. 
Capt. Walter I. Gay. aeronautic engineer for the Pacific Air 
Transport Company, is in charge of the new service. The 
planes nsed will be three-engine Fokkers, similar to the one 
which carried Commander Bvrd on his flight to the North 
Pole. 

Until now, the Pacific Air Transport has been carrying 
passengers in small numbers in the regular Ryan M-l (Whirl- 
wind engine) mail planes which are employed in this service. 
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Air Mail Pilot Short Receives Harmon Trophy 

President Coolidge Makes Presentation at While House Honoring Mail 
Pilot For Remarkable Flying Record in Regular Air Transport 



F ESIDENT COOLIDGE on March 5 presented to Shirley 
J. Short, star of post office air mail pilots, the Harmon 
Trophy for 1926, awarded by the American section of 
the International League of Aviators to the air pilot who has 
done most during the year to demonstrate the reliability of 
the airplane as a means of transportation. The presentation 
was made at the White House 
in Washington. 

The Ligue International des 
Aviateurs designated Major 
Lester D. Gardner, Publisher 
of Aviation, to arrange for 
the presentation of the trophy 
to Mr. Short. Postmaster 
General New requested Pres- 
ident Coolidge to honor the 
Air Mail pilots by personally 
giving the bronze statue to 
the aviator who in the opinion 
of the Ligue deserved the 
highest honor in piloting for 
1926. Mr. Short was taken 
to the White House by the 
Postmaster General, accom- 
panied by Second Assistant 
Postmaster General W. Irv- 
ing Glover and Major Gard- 
ner. While waiting for the 
President to present the tro- 
phy, Mr. Short was congratu- 
lated by the Director of the 
Budget, General H. U. Lord, 

Secretary of War Davis and 
former Senator James W. 

Wadsworth. 

After the party had been 
welcomed by the President in 
his office, the ceremony of the 
presentation was held in the 
White House grounds. Ma- 
jor Gardner delivered the tro- 
phy to President Coolidge. 

"Mr. President: Bv direc- 
tion of the Ligue Interna- S', csid |S t CooI t£' *,T 1 “ ST 
tional des Aviatenrs I deliver to tit hi) Maior° Lester' D. ' 

the Clifford B. Harmon Tro- President Coolidge, Postmaster Oi 


and November 30, 1926, without serious mishap, on scheduled 
Air Mail flights, night and day, in all kinds of weather, in 
various types of airplanes used by the Post Office Department. 
This achievement, in the judgment of the members of the In- 
’ itors, entitled Short to this highest 
tward for 1926 has been made to 
Lieut. Commander Byrd and 
Lieut. Bennett. 

Mr. Short was born at Elli- 
ott, 111. January 8, 1895. He 
was appointed to his present 
position in the Post Office De- 
partment Air Mail Service, 
March 2, 1923. He received 
his training at Barron Field, 
Fort Worth, Texas, and had 
flown between 1,000 and 2,500 
hr. before joining the Post 
Office flying force. 

His mileage with the Air 
Mail totals at the average 
rate of at least 80 m.p.h., or 
175,520 miles in about two 
and a half years, without ser- 
ious accident of any kind. 
Since his appointment on 
March 2, 1923, Short has 

and he had covered a distance 
of 235,754 miles up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1926. 

During the past year Pilot 
Short was in the air a total 
of 718 hr. in all kinds of 
weather. Forty seven per 
cent of his flyine was at night. 
He is employed on the trans- 
continental route and operates 
between Cleveland and Chi- 

Mr. Clifford Harmon, 
donor of the trophy, was one 
of the earliest sportsmen nvi- 
the United States. 


i turu present it to an American aviator who has, 
within the year 1926, brought credit to himself, the great serv- 
ice of which he is a part and American aviation. This trophy 
has been donated by one of the earliest and best known sports- 
man fliers, to be presented each year to the aviator considered 
to have within that time made the best individual record of 

The President then presented the award to Mr. Short and 
congratulated him on his splendid record. 

After the ceremonies, a luncheon in honor of Mr. Short 
was given by the Washington Chapter of the National Aero- 
nautic Association at the Army and Navy Club. Henry W. 
Berliner president of the chapter, asked Postmaster General 
New to introduce Mr. Short. He paid a high tribute to the 
fine record made by the Air Mail pilots during 1926 and com- 
plimented Mr. Short on adding to the distinction of the Air 
Mail by gaining the honor of being awarded the Harmon 
Trophy. 

Mr. Short was selected for this distinguished honor over 
Lieutenant Commander Richard Byrd and Lieutenant Floyd 
Bennett, first to fly over the North Pole in an airplane, be- 
cause he flew 2,169 hours, 14 minutes between July 1, 1923. 


_ „ airplane across Long 

er'ai ' Ha rry ” N c w': Sec. Assi. Post- Island Sound. He has also 
lover; and Shirley J. Short. been a balloonist for twenty 

veal's. He is still the holder of the duration record, having 
remained in the air 48 hours and 26 and one-half minutes in 
1909. Since his retirement from active business he has been 
devoting his great talents towards the creation of a closed 
bond of comradeship between aviators of all the countries of 
the world. He is President, as well as the founder of the 
Ligue Internationale des Aviateurs, which has a permanent 
dub house in Paris, in which city Mr. Harmon now resides. 

The League is fostering good-fellowship between pilots of 
all nationalities and to this end is creating chapters in all 
the large capitals of Europe in addition to the American 
section. Already many of these chapters are becoming active 
and are securing headquarters in their respective districts. 

For 1926, Mr. Harmon has donated a trophy to all countries 
where chapters of the International League have been estab- 
lished. The sculptress is the Princess Mdivani of Paris. The 
following awards have recently been announced: 

Spain : Commandant Franco for his flight from Spain to 
Buenos Aires. 

England : Sir Alan Cobharn, for his flight from London to 
Cape Town, Africa and return and from London 
to Melbourne, Australia, and return. 
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Holland: G. J. Geysendorffer, for reliability in flying air 
transport planes of the K. L. M. airline. 

Japan: Commandante Abe, for his flight from Tokio to 

Belgium: George Madaets, for his flight from Brussels to 
the Belgian Congo and return. 

Switzerland: Walther Mitteholzer, for establishing world 
records. 

Portugal: Commandant Jose Snrmento de Beires for his 
flight from Lisbon to Casablanca, Africa and re- 
turn in one day (1250 mi.). 

Italy: Commandant Mario de Bernardi for establishing 
world seaplane record. 

France: Capt. Pelletier Doisy, for his flight from Paris 
to Pekin. 

Denmark : Capt. Botved, for his flight from Copenhagen to 
Tokio and return. 

Near East: Capt. Barnard for his conspicuous success in 
piloting an Imperial Airways airplane from Lon- 
don to Karachi, India. 


Organization of Airways Division 

The following constitute the personnel of the new Aero- 
nautics Branch, Dept of Commerce, engaged in laying out 
airways, marking sites and maintaining sendee on the air- 

Froil C. Hingsburg. Chief Engineer; A. Raymond Brooks, Extension 
Supt; John Bonforto, Extension Supt; W. J. MncKenxle, Extension 
Sopt. ; _ lvnn_ D. Marshall, ^AMOcIsW^Airemy Engineer; George C. Miller, 

Mr. Hingsburg, chief engineer of the division, was formerly 
the Supt. of Lighthouses. He was assigned to the Ainvays 
Division directly from duty in the Bureau of Lighthouses. 
He is a resident of New York State. 

Mr. Brooks is a captain in the Army Air Corps Reserve, 
and was formerly connected with Florida Airways, Inc. He 
was a combat pilot during the war and served in France. He 
was appointed from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Bonforte is a graduate of New York University Aero- 
nautics School. He has served with the air mail and with the 
Army at McCook Field, as a junior aeronautic engineer. He 
was appointed from Ohio. 

Mr. MacKenzie served with the Army Air Service during 
the war, training at Kelly Field, and later being detailed as 
test pilot. In 1919 he left the Army and took up cartogra- 
phic work with the Coast and Geodetic Survey. He has been 
engaged in extension surveys, but is now temporarily at head- 
quarters for application of his cartographic knowledge in 
connection with the airway surveys. He is a resident of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Marshall has served with the Naval aviation forces 
from 1918 to 1919. From 1923 to 1926' he was engaged with 
the Air Mail service, being detailed for designing and con- 
struction of lighting equipment and related matters. He was 
appointed from Illinois. 

Mr. Miller served from 1917 to 1923 with the United States 
Navy, all of which time was spent in aeronautic duties. Aft»r 


training at Pensacola, he was sent to France. Returning, he 
served at various naval air stations, resigning in 1923, at 
which time he held the rank of junior lieutenant. He was 
appointed from South Dakota. 

Mr. Smith entered the naval air service in 1917. He was a 
combat pilot on the Austrian front. After the war he served 
at various stations in the United States, resigning in 1920. 
Since then he has maintained his flying interest, through 
his states as a naval reserve officer. He was appointed from 
New York State. 

Mr. Summers began his flight service with the Army in 
1917. He was a combat pilot, and served at various Army 
fields. He resigned from the Army two years ago, becoming 
interested in a South American aviation project. He returned 
recently and was appointed to his present position. He was 
appointed from New York. 


Medical Section Prepares For Examinations 

Dr. Louis H. Bauer, head of the Medical Section of the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Commerce, has drawn 
up three sets of standards to be used in the examination of 
applicants for pilots licenses under the Air Commerce Regu- 
lations, put into effect Jan. 1, 1927. The standards are for 
private, industrial and transport pilots. Supplementary 
guides for medical examiners, to be designated at certain 
cities, have also been completed. A system has been out- 
lined for handling the examinations, so that the local physi- 
cians designated as examiners will have complete understand- 
ing of the subject. 

The Section is in correspondence with about sixty physi- 
cians with the intention of selecting examiners. A list of 
equipment necessary for making the examinations is being 

Dr. Bauer has spent thirteen years in the Medical Corps 
of the A rmy, of which seven and a half were in the Air Corps. 
He organized the School of Aviation Medicine at Mitchel 
Field and was commandant of that unit for six and a half 



New Canadian Airline 

The Western Canada Ainvays, Ltd. has been incorporated 
under “The Companies Act” for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining lines or regular sendees of aircraft of all 
kinds in Canada. 

The company is also granted the rights to carry passengers, 
freight and mails by air, to engage in aerial advertising, to 
establish airdromes, to make aerial photographic surveys, 
maps, timber cruises, and to er.rry on a general aerial trans- 
portation business. 
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Pitcairn Aviation to Operate New York-Atlanta Air 
Mail Service 

Philadelphia Manufacturer Awarded Contract. 

Expects to Start Operations Early in Summer. 


T HE CONTRACT for carrying air mail over the newly- 
created route from New York to Atlanta, has been 
awarded to Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., of Philadelphia, one 
of the leading aeronautical manufacturing and operating com- 
panies of the East. The contract, which covers a period of 
four years, calls for a regular service every night each way, 
leaving at 9:00 p.m. and arriving at 6 a.m. the following 
morning. For all points South of Richmond this permits-thc 
saving of a full business day’s time in maiL delivery between 
the South and New York City. 

The creation of this route and the final award of the con- 
tract is the result of a long term of effort and preparation, 
both on the part of progressive southern communities and the 
operating company. The South has been keen for aviation 
from the beginning, and its rapid industrial growth has sharp- 
ened interest in quick transportation and communication with 
the North. In preparation for bidding on the line, officials 
of Pitcairn Aviation made a six weeks tonr of Europe by air, 
gathering the experience of foreign airlines for application 
to American operation. Following this, an aerial survey was 
made of the complete route from North to South, and a fur- 
ther survey of business conditions affecting the probable vol- 
ume of mail. The operating company’s bid was accompanied 
by a mass of evidence relating to the company’s resources, 
equipment, and program, and to the special characteristics of 
the route to be flown. 

Service Provides Valuable Links 
Stops are to be made at New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Richmond, Greensboro, N. C., and Atlanta. A feeder 
service will also be developed throughout the territory. The 
service links at New York with the line to Boston and with 
the western lines, and at Atlanta with the Florida Airways, 
at present suspended but shortly to be again in operation. 

The Department of Commerce proposes to light the new 
airway out of the 1928 appropriation, to be available July 


l, 1927. Lighting will include a beacon every ten miles, with 
floodlighting of landing fields. Emergency landing fields are 
to be provided every thirty miles, with probably additional 
fields in the section South of Charlotte, where open country 
is scarce and flying consequently hazardous. 

The route is to be flown entirely at night, and long stretches 
of it are over very unfavorable terrain. There are mountains 
to be skirted, long stretehes of forest to be crossed, and con- 
siderable sections where even the farmland is broken up by 
terracing designed to prevent erosion by rain. 

An Experienced Operator 

The Pitcairn Company is well equipped with experience, 
planes, and personnel for the successful operation of the line. 
Flying operations have been conducted for some time at Hal- 
lowell, Pa., where the company maintains a fleet of ten planes, 
and where over 12,000 passengers were carried during 1926. 
Flying operations were also carried on at Ocean City, N. J., 
and at the Sesqui-Centenuial Exhibition. The company’s field 
is one of the largest in the East, with an available area of 
over three hundred acres. A flying school is maintained there, 
which, last year, trained seventy-three students. 

The Pitcairn factory is located at Bryn Athyn, Pa. The 
eight special mail planes to be used on the new route will be 
built ns part of a production schedule totalling 150 planes 
during 1928. The new planes will be powered with Wright 
Whirlwind engines, giving tire planes a cruising speed of 110 

m. p.li. Additional engines will be kept in reserve along the 
route to obviate interruption to the service, and extra pilots 
will be available at the flying fields along the airway. 

The line will go into operation in late Summer, allowing 
time for the lighting of the route, for building of the mail 
planes, and for the establishment of landing fields, several of 
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Curtiss Builds New Nary Fighter 

The F7C-1 Single-Seater Shipboard Fighter With the Air-Cooled Engine is a Striking Example 
of the Refinements of Modern Aeronautical Engineering. 



T HE CURTISS F7C-1 is a single-seat shipboard fighter, 
designed for the U.S. Navy. It is a tractor biplane, 
powered with the Pratt and Whitney Wasp, and in 
appearance retains many features of the highly successful 
Army Curtiss Hawk P-1 and Falcon 0-1 machines. 

Probably the most interest- 
ing feature of the F7C-1 is 
the landing gear, incorporat- 
ing, for the first time in any 
airplane, hydraulic wheel 
brakes and oleo shock ab- 
sorbers, wholly within the 
landing wheels. The shock 
absorbing medium is a com- 
bination two-cylinder oleo and 
rubber disc type, providing 
smooth and easy action with 
no tendency to rebound. The 
wheel is of the disc type, 
with the hydraulically oper- 
ated brake shoes bearing on 
the inner surface of the 
wheel rim. It is expected that 
the wheel brakes will be par- 
ticularly valuable in making 
shipboard landings, as well 
as in improving the taxiing 
qualities when operating on 
land. Another new feature is 
the use, for the first time, of 
an oleo-disc tail skid. On 
other airplanes equipped with 
oleo landing gears, the criti- 
cism has been made that while 
the bouncing action of the 
wheels has been eliminated, 
the bouncing of the tail skid 
has been even more apparent. TIM Wl«p engine in the new Curtiss l 
The oleo skid eliminates this . (a”'encrs \JhiclT*lwwmr orc'^not 3 ! 
criticism. 

The airplane can also be equipped ns a single float sea- 
plane for ordinary water operation. The float used in the 
seaplane version of the F7C-1 departs somewhat from usual 
American practice, having a rather steep concave Vce-bottom 
forward of the step. It is expected to show improved take- 
off, taxiing and landing characteristics. The machine can bo 
catapulted with either type of landing gear, a new feature 
in fighting planes. 

The fuselage of the F7C-1 is a combination of duralumin 
and steel tubing, with steel fittings, and, ns noted above, is 
designed to take catapult and deck-landing loads. By the use 
of this structure the Curtiss Company has been able to pro- 
duce a fuselage that compares favorably in weight with the 
standard Hawk fuselage, in spite of the heavier loads. The 
riveted duralumin construction presents a great advantage 
over welded steel in the matter of field repair. With ordinary 
tools such as a hacksaw, hammer, file, and center-punch, it is 
possible to remove and replace a damaged member in the field, 
a thing which is impossible with welded steel fuselages. The 
detachable engine mount uses a steel tubular ring and struts. 
The usual Navy equipment for making deck landings, is, of 
eonrse, carried. 

In order to obtain the maximum possible forward vision 
which is a prerequisite on a shipboard plane, it was necessary 
to provide eleven inches of adjustment on the pilot’s seat. 
With the seat in the full-up position, it was found that the 
pilot would be unable to reach the rudder pedals. To over- 
come this difficulty, an ingenious arrangement has been pro- 
vided whereby the pedals operate on slides, and automatically 
move back as the seat is raised. In addition, the pedals can 


In the fuselage turtleback, 
just aft of the pilot’s head, is 
located a small compartment 
which opens by a pull of a 
cable, and carries a pneumatic 
life-raft, to be used in case 
of disability at sea. The raft 
can be inflated in a few sec- 
onds with carbon dioxide gas, 
a bottle of which, in liquified 
form, is carried in the same 
compartment. This marks 
the first time that this equip- 
ment has been provided on a 
fighting plane. 

The power plant consists of 
the Pratt and Whitney Wasp 
air-cooled engine, of 400 hp. 
It drives a Curtiss-Reed metal 
propeller of the new forged 


To minimize, as far as pos- 
sible, the fire-risk, the fuel 
tank has been provided with 
Navy Fighicr F7C-1. The smooth a large diunp valve. In an 

Mriy 'reproduced taWpEelwnSb e ™ er g ene y thc P>l°t Open 

this valve and drain all his 

vantage over the ordinary droppable tank in that its satisfac- 
tory operation can be easily tested at regular intervals. 
Furthermore if used in an emergency, it does not damage or 
injure the plane in any way, while the release of a droppable 
tank of course means that the airplane is out of service until 
a new tank is fitted. Additional safety is provided by keeping 
all fuel piping out of the pilot’s cockpit, and by a pressure 
type of lire extinguisher carried in the engine compartment. 

Throughout the plane, particular attention has been paid 
to accessibility and easy maintenance. All cowling is quickly 
detachable in small sections, employing a new flush type of 
fastener which can be released with a qunrter-tum of a screw- 
driver. Top and bottom covering on the fuselage can be 
quickly removed for inspection of fuselage members and con- 
trols. All moving parts are provided with alemite connections 
to insure proper and easy lubrication. An ingenious tool 
box, containing all necessary tools, starting crank, log book, 
and a first-aid kit, is conveniently located on the side of the 
fuselage. 

The wings are of typical Curtiss construction, with spruce 
box beams and ribs. The wing curve used is the C-72, a new 
airfoil developed in the Curtiss wind tunnel. The wing ar- 
rangement combines pronounced forward stagger with seven 
degrees of sweepbach in the upper wing. The cut-out re- 
quired in the upper wing for good vision in the usual fighting 
plane decreases the efficiency of the wing to a marked degree. 
In the F7C-1, perfect vision is attained with no sacrifice of 
aerodynamic efficiency. Furthermore, and this point is of 
great importance in shipboard aircraft, the sweepback pro- 
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vides marked stability and controllability at lauding angles. 
Single bay bracing, with streamline steel tube struts and 
streamline wires, is employed. 

The ailerons arc of a new balanced type which compensates 
against yaw and reduces the rudder movement necessary in 
turns. Tail surfaces are in general similar to the Hawk, with 
a balanced rudder and non-balanced elevators. Carefully de- 
signed sector's in the control linkages eliminate any slack in 
the controls. 

It is interesting to note that the construction of the F7C-1 
was started on lice. 8, and the first flight test was made on 
Feb. 28 — less than twelve weeks later. When one considers 
ilie advanced nature of the design and the many entirely new 
features it incorporates, this is an accomplishment that is little 
short of remarkable. 

While official performance information is not available, 
the preliminary flight tests have demonstrated that the F7C-1 


is, with little doubt, the fastest air-cooled plane in existence. 
In the air, the plane displayed the excellent maneuverability 
qualities which are characteristic of Curtiss fighting planes, 
and, in addition, demonstrated its remarkable stability and 
controllability at stalling speeds. The oleo landing gear func- 
tioned smoothly and the wheel brakes provided excellent 
ground numeuvcrabihtv. 

At the conclusion of the tests at Mitcliel Field the F7C-I 
will be flown to the Naval Air Station at Anacostia for fur- 
ther tests, including actual shipboard operation. 

The F7C-1 is one of three new fighters being developed for 
the Navy, both the Boeing Airplane Company and the Eber- 
hnrt Airplane and Engine Company also producing new Navy 
fighters which will soon be ready for test. That all three 
planes will represent the very last word in aeronautical design 
there is no doubt and the performance figures, when these are 
made available, will be watched with interest. 



tighter, FjC-t 
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Postpone State Aircraft Legislation for Year 

Recommendation of Asst. Sec. MacCracken Gives Important Opinion On State Jurisdiction. 


T HE SUBJECT of aircraft legislation has been discussed 
by Aviation for many wears. Recently, there has been 
a marked tendency toward State aircraft legislation. In 
a recent issue we opposed any State legislation at this time, 
and suggested awaiting the results of the new Federal regula- 
tory provisions. Asst. Secretary MacCracken has sent Avia- 
tion a letter containing two important points. 

The first recommends that States refrain from enacting any 
regulatory measures until the Air Commerce Regulations have 
been in effect for at least a year. 

The second gives an opinion that will probably astonish the 
entire aeronautical fraternity. It is the first time that Avia- 
tion has known or been informed that the Department of 
Commerce air traffic rules apply equally to all air navigation, 
military as well as civil, commercial and sporting, and that 
states or cities have no authority to enact any air traffic rules. 
Such sweeping authority is a new interpretation to us and is 
aoeepted as a fact — but comment is reserved for a future time. 
Asst. Sec. MacCracken's Letter 
“It is with considerable interest that I have noted the edi- 
torial policy of Aviation in regard to state legislation. 

“The tendency on the part of both state and municipal leg- 
islative bodies to enact regulatory measures on the subject of 
aviation has caused me some concern. I have had occasion 
to co.nfer with some of the members of the state legislatures, 
ahd for your information enclose a copy of the conclusions 
reached by them, which 1 have sent out to the Governors and 
other state officials with an explanatory letter. 

“Personally, I feel that the states could well 
afford to refrain from enacting any regulatory 
measures until the Air Commerce Regulations 
have been in effect for at least a year. However, if 
the state authorities feel that intrastate and non-commercial 
aircraft and personnel should comply with the requirements 
of the federal regulations as to airworthiness and competency, 
a simple expedient is to pass a state law requiring that all 
aircraft operating within the state should comply with the 
federal law relating to interstate and foreign air navigation. 

“Of course, you understand that the air traffic 
rules promulgated pursuant to authority contained 
in the Air Commerce Act of 1926, apply equally 
to all air navigation, both civil and military, com- 
mercial and non-commercial, and, therefore, there 
is no jurisdiction in any state or local authority to 
enact any air traffic rules.” 

Wm. P. MacCracken, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics. 

As there have been many requests of the Department of 
Commerce for suggestions regarding State Legislation, Asst. 
Secretary MacCracken has sent to the Governors of many 
States a letter on the subject. This letter follows: 

“Since the passage of the Air Commerce Act of 1926 by 
the Federal Congress, and the promulgation of the Air Com- 
merce Regulations by the Secretary of Commerce, numerous 
persons interested in the administration of existing state laws, 
or in the passage of proposed legislation in the various states, 
have solicited the views of the Department on the subject. 

“The Air Commerce Act is a comprehensive law regulating 
interstate and foreign air navigation. It requires the licensing 
of aircraft and airmen engaged in such commerce, and applies 
the air traffic rules to all flying, military and civil, intrastate, 
foreign and interstate. The licensing provisions require only 
aircraft and airmen engaged in carrying persons or property 
for hire, or the mails, or in the conduct or furtherance of a 
business either across state lines or as a part of an interstate 
carriage or transaction to obtain a license, but others may do 
so. The air traffic rnles are directed to the navigation, pro- 
tection, and identification of aircraft. 

“For yonr information, I am enclosing copies of the Act 
and the Regulations, also a statement of the conclusions which 


appear to have been reached by some of the state legislators, 
who have conferred with the Department on the subject. Ex- 
tra copies are enclosed, as I thought you might possibly like 
to furnish them to some of the members of the Legislature 
who are particularly interested in this subject. If you desire 
additional copies they will be gladly furnished upon request. 

“Please be assured that the Department desires to cooperate 
in every way possible with the state authorities in fostering 
and promoting commercial aviation and the aircraft industry.” 

Several State representatives considered the subject of 
State Regulation in Washington recently, and reached certain 
conclusions. These are not necessarily the conclusions of the 
Department of Commerce but have been published for the 
information of those interested. These conclusions follow: 

(1) Interstate and Foreign air commerce is committed to 
the authority ol' Congress and denied to the States; 

(2) The licensing of aircraft and airmen engaged in in- 
terstate or foreign air commerce is provided for by 
the Federal Act and the States may not legally occupy 
that field or enact any state legislation which will 
impair Federal regulation; 

(3) The Federal Air Traffic rules apply to all flying, 
whether it is interstate, foreign or merely within one 
state. The exercise of this power by Congress is con- 
stitutional and the States are denied the right to enact 
any legislation on that subject which in any way im- 
pairs or burdens the administration of those rules. 
Any state rule on this subject would be without au- 
thority. 

(4) There is a legitimate field for state legislation, as fol- 
lows: 

(A) The enactment of state legislation for the licens- 
ing of aircraft and airmen engaged in intrastate 
commerce and not licensed under Federal author- 
ity. This conclusion is based upon expediency 
rather than strict legal right. It is felt that the 
States may legally enact a licensing system for 
purely intrastate commerce, both as to aircraft 
and airmen, but that aircraft which has been 
tested by the Federal Government and found 
airworthy, and airmen found competent by such 
authority, will give sufficient assurance of reason- 
able safe flying to the state authorities. This 
would relieve the state of such administrative 
work. 

(B) The enactment of state legislation, taking such 
form as the particular fiscal and administrative 
arrangements of the state will permit, by which 
municipal airports and landing fields will be 
either established or prohibited according to 
sound business principles. The purpose is to re- 
quire the establishment of municipal airports at 
proper places and to prohibit them at improper 
places. The same rules apply to landing fields. 
A survey of the airport and landing field re- 
quirements of the state wonld be made and a 
system for classifying municipalities for airport 
and landing field purposes wonld then be enacted. 
The industry would be assured proper airports 
and landing fields at proper places. The state 
would have a homogeneous system of air naviga- 
tion facilities rather than a hodgepodge one. 
The need for this kina of legislation is illustrated 
by the present practice which permits two rival 
towns to outdo themselves, in establishing air* 
ports, whereas neither shonld have an airport 
hnt should be required to establish an emergency 
field. 

The Department expresses no legal opinion on this subject 
It is felt that the views of the representative of the state are 
sufficiently enlightening to those interested in this matter. 
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A Bright Outlook For 1927 

Nationwide Trip Reveals Glowing Future For Commercial Aviation. 
By JOSEPH T. HARTSON 


W E, IN the aeronautical industry, have seldom entered 
a new year which we did not firmly believe would 
bring about many remarkable changes which would, 
at last, result in a great era of development and progress, with 
corresponding prosperity. The years 1925 and 1926 have 
certainly done a great deal to strengthen the faith of every- 
one in aviation for the ultimate development of this new mode 

of transportation. Based on these past 

two years there should be an even grcatei 
expansion during 1927. ^ 

draw our conclusions and become all 
‘steamed up' with optimism after read- 
ing glowing reports in newspapers and 
magazines, but I am convinced that the 
best way really to catch the pulse-beat.-, 
of the Aircraft Industry is to spend three 
months in making a 10,000 mile trip and 
personally drop in on a few of the manu- 
facturers. Having recently returned from 
a tour of the United States, and after 
visiting fifty-six aircraft manufacturers 
and operators, I feel that I am in a posi- 
tion to predict fairly accurately the trend 
for this year. 

The entire Industry, from New York 
to San Francisco in the East and West, 
and from Seattle, Wash, to Wichita, 

Kails, in the North and South, has been 
preparing for a greater year than evci 
before in commercial aviation. Whereas, 
heretofore, a great many of the manufac- 
turers were entirely dependent upon ei- 
ders for military aircraft from the Air Joseph 

Services, they are, this year pinning a 
great deal of hope in the development of a suitable commercial 

Industry, as a whole, will probably produce about 900 
to 1,000 planes during 1927. The magnitude of this business 
may be easily seen if we take the average value of an air- 
plane to be approximately §10,000 — and I base this figure on 
the fact that there are many large machines costing as much 
as $40,000-$50,000, quite a number of planes valued at $10,- 
000-$14,000, and others selling at approximately $2,500-$4,000, 
— we will arrive at a grand total of an annual business 
amounting to $9,000,000 to $10,000,000. This : mount may not 
strike everyone as being very formidable when it represents 
the entire production of the Aircraft Industry of the United 
States for one year, but when we consider that, out of the 900 
to 1,000 planes to be prodneed, at least 600 to 700 will he 
purely commercial, non-military aircraft, our aspect changes. 

In other words, more than half the planes produced in the 
United States will be new, modern commercial airplanes. 
Cast your mind back to a few years ago and vou will recall 
that almost 90 per cent of all the planes built in this country 
were for Army and Navy uses, while the Air Mail Service 
and commercial operators were using reconditioned De Havil- 
lands or “Jennies” and other surplus war stock. 

At least. 250 of these new commercial airn’nnes mav be ex- 
pected to be equipped with Wright Whirlwind 200 hn. air- 
cooled engines, for the Industry is now accepting the air-cooled 
radial engine for economical and reliable air transportation. 
One of the most outstanding things which touch me ns a re- 
sult of my tour was the acceptance on behalf of all the pilots, 
operators and manufacturers, of the Whirlwind from the 
standpoint of performance in the ideal commercial airnlane. 

As vet. we must progress considerably before the “flivver” 
or snoriplane is ready to be presented in its most acceptable 
form for public use. As in the ease of automobiles, we i*. 



aviation must sooner or later arrive at a standard type of 
airplane for each class. The first plane of this kind to be 
standardized is beginning to appear all over the country. 
True, a somewhat similar machine is being built by a number 
of manufacturers but this is so, to an even greater extent, of 
the standard touring car. The plane to which I refer is the 
enclosed cabin job seating four to six passengers and pilot, 
with a cruising speed of from 100 to 110 
m.p.li. Though in many cases it is ad- 
vantageous to have the pilot separated 
from the passengers, lie should be clearly 
visible to all from within the cabin, thus 
creating confidence on the part of those 
whom lie is guiding through the air. 
Such' a machine should have a service 
ceiling of about 15,000 ft and should be 
powered with an engine of about 200 hp. 
of the air-cooled type. The high wing 
monoplane with a split-axle, wide tread 
undercarriage, seems to have been general- 
ly accepted as the basic design. The 
type gives extremely good visibility, has 
high lift and slow landing factors, and is 
usually more or less easy to handle on 
rough uneven ground. 

Such planes are now being built by 
Brecse, Wild Aircraft Construction Co. 
of San Francisco, Ryan Airlines, Inc., of 
San Diego, Travel Air Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. of Wichita, Kail., Fairchild 
Aviation Corp. of New York, Fokker 
Aircraft Corp. New Jersey, and the 
Columbia Airlines, of New York, and 
. nart son other manufacturers have been contem- 

plating the production of a similar model. 
The trend is towards all-metai construction such as the new 
model now being developed by the Airplane Division of the 
Ford Motor Company, Hamilton Aero Manufacturing Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., Tliomas-Morse Aircraft Corp., of Ithaca, 
N. Y.. and the Douglas Company of Santa Monica, Calif. 
Welded steel tubing has now become the accepted airplane 
manufacturing standard, and the type of commercial plane 
referred to above possesses this feature. 

Passing through a great many towns, I noticed and learned 
of progressive steps for the establishment and maintenance 
of suitable airports. On the other hand, however, a number 
of cities that should maintain a suitable airplane landing 
field have failed to take the interest that they should in such 
a venture. On the whole, there seems to be an almost com- 
plete lack of realization and knowledge on the part of the 
general public of the extent of commercial aviation in the 
United States. Few are aware that it is now possible to fly 
from Los Angeles to Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle 
and Vancouver and from Minneapolis to Chicago, and Grand 
Rapids to Detroit on regularly operated airlines. 

Within vlie present year, it will he possible to make a 
trans-continental air trip by connecting with the chain of 
commercial aircraft operators across the country. In 1927 
will come a greater acceptance by the public of the nse of 
commercial aircraft. 

The Scope of the Trip 
While on this trip, I visited: 


steely Co., of 
Aircraft Go., of 
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Hubbiml; Northwest Airways, Inc.; Naval Rosorvo Training Stal 
Seattle, Wash.; Army Rosorvo Training Station of Van 
c Air Transport, of Portland and San Francisco; Wouor i. 
ilnr.es, of San Francisco; Brecse, Wild Aircraft Construction 
Francisco; Crissy Field, San Francisco; Western Air Ex- 
Angelos; the Douglas Co., Santa Monica; Waterhouse Air- 
uos Angeles; National Aircraft Corp., of I,os Angelos; Lock- 
Co., of Los Angelos; Bailey Engine Co., Los Angeles; Clover 
----- Monica, Cal.; Ryan Air Lines, Inc., San Diego, Cal.; Prndon 
Airplane Co., Son Diego. Cal.; the Air Mail field at Cheyenne; 
do Airways, Denver, Colo.; Alexander Aircraft Co., Denver, Colo.; 
a ravel Air Mfg. Co.. Wichita, Kan.; Swallow Airplane Co., Wichita. Kan ; 
Robortson Aircraft Co., St. Louis; M. E. Laird Airplane Co., Chicago; 
lackey Aircraft Co., Chicago; National Air Transport, Inc.. Chicago; 

Airways, of Chicago; Siovert Aircraft Corp., Chicago; Hamilton 

Co., Milwaukee, Win,; Ebcrhart Aircraft Products Co.. Buffalo, 
n. y.: Consolidated Aircraft Corp., 
) Cleveland 


Colorado . 

n Aircraft 

Aircraft C... . 

Northwest Airways, of Chicago; Siovert Aircraft 

. — »>'- e- Wis.; Ebcrhart Airer. 

, Buffalo, N. Y. : Consolidated 
Buffalo, N. Y j Ij,' 1 ' 6 ^Dnffalo^Airport ; Clifford B " ~ ' 

Thomas-Morso^Aircraft Cl 

'.. Garden City, L. i.; Fokkor Aircraft Corp.. Hasbrouek 'Heights! 

d Colonial Air Transport, Now York. 


-ft.; Aerial Semico Corp., iianuuondsport, N. Y. ; 
ft Corp., Ithaca, N. Y.; Huff Daland Airplanes. Inc., 
d Aviation Corp., Now Y— 




U. S. Govt. Policy on Selling Aircraft Abroad 

A definite policy regarding the sale of aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines and aircraft equipment abroad lias been tentatively 
adopted by I lie War and Navy Departments. This was sub- 
mitted to nil the aircraft manufacturers inviting suggestions, 
since without the approval of the aircraft industry it would 
be hard to carry any such policy into effect. Tlie decision 
gives clearly a basis for dealing with foreign purchasers and 
will make elcar a matter that lias hitherto been little undcr- 

The announcement follows : 

This policy should be subject to exception when de- 
sirable in any particular case and each case should be 
determined upon its merits. Decisions will be made by 
the War and Navy Departments hi specific ca-cs. 

Release for foreign -sale, or public description, will 
he withheld indefinitely on equipment containing fea- 
tures so novel as to constitute new inventions of purely 
military use. 

Designs including such features of marked novelty, 
either in general layout or. details of eonstruetiaii, which 
have prospect of commercial usefulness, may be sold 
outside tile services or abroad about one year, gener- 
ally after going into regular production. The exact 
time of such release will depend upon th? importance- 
of tlie novel features concerned and will take into con- 
sideration the practicability of maintaining secrecv if the 
machine is to be used from flying fields open to the pub- 
lic. Due consideration should also be given to the mag- 


nitude of the potential demand for the commercial 
product. 

Release will, in general, be withheld for approximately 
one year after going into production in the case of air- 
planes of purely military types, without prospective 
commercial value, whose performance or flying qualities 
are of such special interest that their early test by pi- 
lots outside the American services may be considered 
unwise. 

Airplanes, engines, and equipment which contain no 
strikingly novel feature, but only efficient assembly of 
well-known elements, may be permitted foreign sale at 
an early date. Such permission may follow immediately 
after the completion of an experimental order and its 
test by cither service. Such sale of any service type 
abroad should be made without military equipment in- 
stalled if such equipment, or its mounting, contains any 
important feature of novelty. 

No negotiations for the sale abroad of aircraft, power 
plants, or aeronautical accessories, which have been de- 
veloped primarily for or with the assistance of direct 
encouragement of the War or Navy Departments, or 
whose usefulness is primarily or exclusively military, 
should be initiated without the permission of tlie De- 
partment interested. Similar permission should be re- 
quired prior to any public exhibition or the publica- 
tion of any description of such items. 

The Pan-American Flight 

Because of the accident that resulted in the loss of tlie New 
York and Detroit, the St. Louis lias been designated the flag- 
ship of the Pan-American Flight. This plane, carrying Major 
llmb -it A. Dargnc and Lieut. Bernard S. Thompson, and the 
San Francisco, with Capt. Ira C. Eaker and Lieut. Muir S. 
Faireliild, arrived at Talenliuano, Argentine Republic, on Feb. 
28, from Buenos Aires. They remained there until March 1, 
when they Hew to Valdivia, leaving there on March 2, on route 
to Aseunsion, Paraguay, and reached the latter city at 5 p.m. 

Al Aseunsion, til" fliers, aeeonipnnied by American Minister 
Kreeck, were received by President Ayala of Paraguay, to 
whom they delivered a letter of greeting from President 
Coolidge. 

Leaving Aseunsion at 5:30 a.in., March 4, the fliers landed 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, at G :1a p.m. Tlie arrival at this 
city marked the end of a trip from Buenos Aires of 1,800 
miles. The San Antonio, which is endeavoring to overtake 
the other planes, arrived at Buenos Aires at G:10 p.m., March 
1 . f:o-n Bahia Blanca. 



Charles L. Lawrance, president of _the^ Wright Aeronautical Corp,, and the Wright-BeUanca, equipped with the engine which is playing so important 
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Rohrbach Metal Aircraft Construction 



Low Constructional Costs and Easy Adaptation to Quan- 
tity Production are Basic Features of Famous 
German Constructor' s Methods 



T H E RESTRICTIONS 
placed on Germany by 
the Treaty of Versail- 
les have had a very marked 
effect on German aeronautical 
development. War surplus 
planes being destroyed and 
definite limitations placed on 
the size and horsepower of 
planes, has made for what 

might be termed a laboratory «■"•“““■ ■ ■ - 1 

development with perhaps 

more freedom from traditional design practice and less 
detailed military domination than has been the case in 
other countries. German aircraft firms have been en- 
couraged to design but, until recently, there have been 
lefimte limitations on their building program, excepl 
as regards sales to foreign powers. 

In the matter of metal construction, German firms 
established an early lead and, with characteristic thor- 
oughness, developed and perfected many original eon- 
’eptions. Regarding wings, for example, there are 
three outstanding ami original types of design. The 
Junkers firm has adopted a wing framework consisting 
of duralumin tubes to which the outer skin is riveted. 

The Dornier firm uses steel beams for its larger planes, 
while the Rohrbach firm has adopted a metal caison 
type of framework of which more will be said later. 

The Gorman aircraft companies have adopted, in- 
divdually, specific lines of development, probably to 
a greater extent than those of any other country, and 
have steadily followed along the course laid out. 

Tlie Rohrbach firm, early in its existence laid down 
certain general principles which it hoped to develop 
and establish as sound practice. In general, it was 
felt by this firm that low price was essential and that 
this low pi'iec must he possible in spite of the restricted num- 
bers which the firm could, in the early days, hope to build yet. 
At the same time, the building methods were to be applicable 
to quantity production. To the Rolirbneli firm, the solution 
of these two problems lay in the use of simple parts which 
could be built in any shop fitted for working metal and which 
do not require skilled men in their construction and assembly. 
Furthermore, the Rohrbach firm deemed it important that great 
detail be given to engineering drawings so that the shop per- 
sonnel should not need continually to consult the engineering 
department as to details of construction and, in fact, this 
practice has been carried so far that the Kohrbach planes can 
and have been built in foreign countries from the drawing- 
supplied by the firm, without the assistance of one of the firm’s 
chief engineers. 

Principles of Design 

In the matter of design, the Rohrbach firm has adopted tin- 
high wing monoplane because of its greater aerodynamic ef- 
ficiency. The most marked characteristic of Rohrbach planes, 
however, is their heavy wing loading. This involves a liighei 
landing speed and a diminution of climb but certainly in- 
creases the commercial efficiency of the plane. As the para- 
site resistance remains about the same, the value of deerc-sine 
the wing area grows proportionally less and the Rohrbach 
firm has made this the limiting factor rather than the question 
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of high landing speed, for to date little trouble has appar- 
ently been experienced in this respect. 

With regard to flying boats, Rohrbach machines have cer- 
tain very marked characteristics. The wings are set at high 
dihedral angles in an endeavor to provide maneuverability, 
while fi r lateral hnlanee on the water tlie hoots are fitted with 
large pontoons placed fairly close to the central hull. These 
add to the buoyancy of tile boat when at rest and enhance the 
pinning qualities at low speeds. It is claimed that Ihe wing 
root floats do not afford sufficient lateral stability and that 
they are also subjected to very great landing stresses dne to 
the large concentrated bottom area. Small wing tip floats, 
while admittedly lighter, do not give as good results while 
taxiing. 

In the location of engines, questions of maneuverability on 
the surface were also considered and they are placed side by 
side so as to assist control on the water. As the engines arc 
placed close together on the upper surface of the wing there 
is less off-setting of the thrust in the event of engine stoppage 
than in many twin-engined planes, and what there is, is easily 
taken care of by an adjustable vertical stabilizer which can be 
set in a manner similar to a horizontal stabilizer. The original 
Rohrbach boat was almost flat bottomed but it was found that, 
in rough water, the bottom stresses were excessive and, ac- 
cordingly. in the later hoots a curved Vee bottom has been 
adopted. 
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from the bottom of the fuselage to a point about half way out 
on each side of the wing to take some of the lift loads. The 
wings are of constant chord except for rounded tips which are 
decidedly raked towards the trailing edge. The ailerons are 
inset in the wing and are long and narrow. The entire wing 
structure follows normal Rohrbach principles. 

The fuselage is rather narrow for its length. The central 
engine is in the nose and, as it is a vertical engine and the 
pilot sits above it, liis visibility should be excellent. It should 
also be noted that the two side propellers are forward of the 
pilot’s seat and there is no overlapping of slip streams. 

The cabin is 16 ft., 5 in. long, 5 ft., 2 in. wide and 5 ft., 9 
in. high. There are ten scats, each of which has a window which 
can be opened by turning a small handle as in an automobile. 
The exit door and the toilet are in the rear of the cabin. The 
baggage compartment is just behind the passengers’ cabin. It 
has two doors, one from the passengers’ cabin and one very 
large door in the side of the fuselage. 

The wing engines, in nacelles, are well streamlined into the 
wing section and, ns will be seen from the pictures, all radia- 
tors are of the underslung type. The gasoline is supplied by 
pumps. The landing gear tread is over thirteen feet wide and 
the wheels run on half axles which extend out from the fuse- 
lage and which are braced by struts extending vertically down 
from the wings holding the shock absorbers. The tail skid is 
set rather further ahead than is usual. 

The general details are: 



The figures supplied on perfonnar.ee state that the cruising 
speed is 96 m.p.h., that the ground high speed is 122 m.p.h., 
while the high speed at 6,0U(l ft. is 128 m p h This may be 
a typographical error but the B.M.W. engines arc super- 
compressed at ground level and their full power cannot be 
developed until they reach a considerable altitude. If this 
fact were taken into account in the propeller design a plane 
could he made to (ly faster at altitudes than at ground level 
nnd it might have been thought worth while to incorporate 
this feature in the design of the Roland. The ceiling of the 
Roland is 18,000 ft. 

The Rohrbach Roland recently set up some World load 
carrying records. Carrying a pay load of 4,400 lb. the max- 
imum speed of the plane was 173.5 km.p.h., or approximately 
107.5 m.p.h. and Ihc average speed over a distance of 500 1cm. 
(310 miles) was 165 km.p.h. or about 102 m.p.h. On the same 
flight an endurance record was set up for this load carrying 
capacity, of 14 hr. 18 min. 

The Rolix Ro.IX, another machine manufactured by the 
Rohrbach Company is a single-seater fighter with a 460 hp. 
B.M.W. VI engine. This plane is built along the same gen- 
eral lines ns all the other Rohrbach aircraft. The landing 
gear is of the split axle type and is sprung by means of a 
steel spring which is carried inside the telescopic struts. The 
plane is a high wing monoplane typo and the wings, which 
arc semi-cantilever structures, are braced against lift loads by 
heavy cables. It is said that the factor of safety is 14.3 at 
full load. 


Boeing Prepares for Air Mail Service 

The Boeing-Hubbard group, to which was awarded recently 
the contract for air mail operation on the Western Division 
of the Trans-Continental route, extending from Chicago to 
San Francisco, is making active preparation to start opera- 
tions. So far, plans include the construction of twenty-five 
specially designed mail and passenger carrying airplanes, 
which have a pay load capacity of 1,800 lb., of which 1,500 
lb. will be taken up with mail and express matter and the 
remainder in the carriage of two passengers. 

The planes will be so designed that, if traffic requires, it 
will he possible to carry lour passengers and, accordingly, 
reduce the mail to a capacity of 1,200 lb. The planes will, of 
course, be equipped for night (lying, both the pilot’s cockpit 
and (lie passenger cabin being heated from the engine exhaust. 

These machines will be equipped with 400 hp. Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp air-cooled radial engines provided with electric 
inertia starters. It is expected that a maximum speed of 140 
m.p.h. will be attained with a cruising speed of approximately 
100 in.p.ii. 

The machines will have steel tube fuselage construction, 
fabric covered, with llie wings of wood and fabric. Wheel 
brakes will be provided in the undercarriage, together with 
oleo shock absorbing units. No further details are at present 
available, but the new machines will be described in detail at 
a later date. 

The Corrosion of Magnesium 

The Corrosion of Magnesium and of the Magnesium Alumi- 
num Alloys containing Manganese forms the subject of N. A. 
C.A. Report No. 248, which has been prepared after intense 
study by J. A. Boyer, of the American Magnesium Corp. 

Tile overvoltage of pure magnesium is quite high. On 
immersion in salt water the metal corrodes with the libera- 
tion of hydrogen until the film of corrosion product lowers 
the potential to a critical value. When the potential reaches 
this value, it no longer exceeds the theoretical hydrogen po- 
tential plus the overvoltage of the metal. Rapid corrosion 
consequently ceases. When aluminum is added, especially 
when in large amounts, the overvoltage is decreased and hy- 
drogen plates out at a much lower potential than with pure 
magnesium. The addition of a small amount of manganese 
raises the overvoltage back to practically that of pure metal, 
and the film is again protective. 

This report may be obtained upon request from the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Washington, D. C. 

De Pinedo’s Flight Progress 

Comdr. Francesco de Pinedo, the Italian flier, who left 
Port Natal, Brazil, Feb. 24, reached Pernambuco the same 
day. He left for Bahia, Brazil, at 10:45 a.m. Feb. 25, ar- 
riving there in the afternoon. The distance between Pernam- 
liueo and Bahia by air is 440 miles. 

From Bahia Commander de Pinedo fiew to Rio de Janeiro 
and then to Buenos Aires, completing the first stage of his 
four-continent flight from Italy. On March 7, he will start on 
the second stage of his flight, which will take him from Buenos 
Aires, with intermediate stops, to British Guiana, the Dutch 
West Indies, Cuba, New Orleans, and other American cites, 
with New York ns the climax of this stage of the flight. 





proposed long flight, t 



Travel Air Planes for Alaska 

The two Travel Air planes, ordered by the Anchorage Air 
Transport Corp., of Anchorage, Alaska, left Wichita, Kan., 
Feb. 14, by air for Seattle, Wash., from where they were 
shipped to their destination Feb. 19, arriving there on the 20th. 

Alonzo Cope, who made the trip to the Unit, d States from 
Alaska, to make the selection of planes, and Jack Laass, 
piloted the machines, and will act as pilots for the owners. 

One of the planes is a cabin job, seating four passengers, 
beside the pilot and the other is a standard three-place, open 
type Travel Air. Both arc powered with Wright Whirlwind 
engines nnd will have changeable landing gear — wheels, pon- 
toons or skiis. A third Travel Air plane has been ordered 
by tlie Anchorage Company, the type of which will be de- 
cided upon arrival of the first, two planes. 

The planes will be placed promptly in commercial service, 
passenger-carrying and photographic work, as well as the 
transportation of mail and freight. The character of the 
country in which they will operate and the type of industries 
native there call for a variety of uses to which these plane- 
can be put. Travel to the interior of this country, where 
game and fish abound, is at best, difiieult and often times 
impossible. The two planes will, therefore, he employed al 
ing for Federal licenses. 


limes to transport limiting nnd fishing parties, as well as to 
bring out trappers and pelts during the Winter season, when 
prices of pelts are high. They will also carry miners to and 
from the gold districts and act as emergency transports for 
doctors or people who have fallen ill in isolated districts. 
Other activities will he the location of fishing trawlers lost 
or disabled, or which have found refuge from storms, locat- 
ing and reporting catches of salmon in traps and carrying 
passengers and baggage between cities in Alaska and Seattle. 

It is the expectation of Anehorage officials that the service 
will grow to such an extent that within a year or two fifteen 
to eighteen planes will be needed. 


Aviation Medicine Course at Georgetown 

A course of ten lectures in aviation medicine was started 
Feb. 7, at the Georgetown University Medical School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The comae has been undertaken with the co- 
operation of the Department of Commerce. 

((eorgetowil University is the first medical school in the 
country to ineludc such a eourse in its curriculum. The 
lectures will be given by Dr. Louis H. Bauer, Medical Di- 
.cctor of the Aeronautical Branch, Department of Commerce. 
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The Fokker Universal Seaplane 

Well-Known Cabin Monoplane Proves Highly Successful in Tests 
As a Seaplane. Twin Duralumin Construction Pontoons Employed 


rrUiE FOKKER Universal, live-passenger monoplane on 

I pontoons, which recently underwent successful tests at 
Hiller Field, S. I., N. Y., was first brought out as a 
laud plane - in October, 1925, and since that time has had 
marked success in a variety of ways. 

Two instances of its success as a land plane are furnished 
by the Colonial Air Transport, Inc., of Boston, Hass., and 
the Northwest Airlines, Inc., of Seattle, Wash. The two 
planes purchased by the Colonial have given excellent service 
under difiicult conditions, operating on the New York-Boston 
air mail route. The Northwest Airlines lias earned hundreds 
of passengers in these planes, with every degree of comfort, 
due largely to the splendid cabin arrangement and the silent 
exhaust used in the Universal. 

Early in December, the Western Canada Airways, Ltd., 
purchased a Universal for service in the Red Lake gold fields 
district in northern Ontario. The plane was flown from the 
factory of the Atlantic Aircraft Company, Hasbrouek Heights, 
N. J., on wheels, skiis being carried in the cabin together 
with about 800 lb. of other supplies. Snow halted the flight 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and the following morning, Capt. H. A. 
Oaks, who was piloting the plane, finding that it was im- 
possible to take off with wheels, substituted skiis and re- 
sumed the flight. The plane reached Hudson, Ont., the 
Western Canada Airways’ operating base, on Christmas day. 
Since then it has been flying a 300 mile route through the 
Red Lake district, practically daily. 

Duralumin Pontoons 

On Captain Oaks’ next visit to New York, he witnessed 
tests of the Fokker Universal on Hamilton duralumin pon- 
toons and immediately placed an order for two planes, 
equipped with wheels, skiis and the Hamilton pontoons, order- 
ing also a pontoon gear for the first plane. The performance 
of the Universal as a seaplane has been highly successful. 
A sturdy, steel undercarriage with the pontoons is fitted, the 
latter being manufactured by the Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis. The engine used is a Wright Whirlwind, 
200 hp., J-4B type. 

In this seaplane, the passengers arc afforded complete 
protection from spray, owing to the location of the door 
relative to the pontoons. A boat ean be brought alongside 


a dock without interference of the wing and the passengers 
can stop on to the poutoou and from the pontoon into the 
cabin. The specifications of the plane are as follows: 
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Airship T erminals 

1 he Mast is a Highly Satisfactory Method of Mooring Commercial 
Airships. Prevention of Pitching One of the Problems to Be Solved. 
Taking-on and Releasing Airplanes From Airships in Flight. 


R ALPH UPSON, chief engineer of the Aircraft Develop- 
ment Corp., in speaking before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, at the Engineering Building, 
New York City, Feb. 11, gave a very comprehensive paper on 
airship terminals, and discussed at some length the subject of 
mooring methods and their relation to the future of aviation. 
Ail' terminals or stations, Mr. Upson said, fall into three cate- 
gories: Simple traffic terminals, with only mooring apparatus 
and incidental facilities; stations having hangars for storage 
and repairs; and construction stations. It is not necessary 
that every airport have airship facilities, but it is usually nec- 
essary that every airship port have airplane facilities. In 
simple traffic terminals, the important item is, of course, the 
manner of mooring. This subject is bound up closely with the 
development of airships and it is obvious that the efficiency 
of outside mooring will depend largely upon the durability of 
the airship under exposure and its ability to resist atmos- 
pheric forces. It is obvious that a modern airship, designed 
for an airspeed of 70 to 100 m.p.h., with proper factors of 
safety, need' have no fear of winds of similar magnitude on 
the ground, providing such winds are kept approximately 
head-on. To do this in a practical way is the one and only 
essential function of the mooring mast. 

After the War, mast mooring for rigid airships was tried 
on a small scale in England and a design for a mooring con- 


nection, developed by Vickers and others, was found satisfac- 
tory for holding the ship, while permitting it to turn with 
the wind. Major Scott, commander of the R-34 in its flight 
across the Atlantic, suggested the most practical method of 
bringing the ship to the mast. In principle, this method is 
the same as any sea captain would use for bringing the bow 
of his ship accurately to some predetermined point, such as 
the entrance to a dry dock. Because of the danger of wreck- 
age through over-riding the mark and yawing, it is not enough 
to have the one main haul-in line. Two other lines must be 
provided, one on each side, which control the lateral movement 
and also pull back against the haul-in line. With the airship, 
I he vertical movement is controlled simply by making the ship 
light enough to keep all three lines in tension until the ship 
is safely moored. Considered generally, the two principal 
variables arc the means of controlling the horizontal and ver- 
tical movements of the ship while moored. Although mechani- 
cal means of horizontal orientation, such as turntables, have 
been proposed, their adoption is not necessary because of the 
effectiveness of allowing the ship to take its own position in 
the wind. 

Horizontally, the wind may vary through as much as 360 
deg. Therefore, safety requires the complete free movement 
of the airship through an equal range, assuming of course, 
no change of static forces. In the vertical plane, the condi- 
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tioiis are reversed. Therefore, instead of allowing free move- 
ment in a vertical plane, the best method is to keep the ship 
as near horizontal as possible. There are four means availa- 
ble for doing this: (1) Use of elevators, in a fair wind ; (2) 
Quick shifting of ballast within, or into and out of, the ship; 
(3) Dragging devices on the outside; (4) Positive ground 
connections for mechanically holding the ship in or near a 
horizontal position. 

This latter method is the safest and can be applied with 
the ship on the ground. With the newer ships, a stub mast 
or post for attachment of the bow should suffice, providing 
there are rails, cars, floats or other means for keeping the 
ship horizontal and permitting free movement. The regular 
mast or tower offers for the present type of ships a clearance 
from the ground that seems desirable during the process of 
mooring. It will accommodate ships of varied dimensions. 
It does not require a level field and permits obstructions below. 

The mast type of airship mooring has obvious advantages 
as a movable mooring base at sea. The principle may also 
be used for a mooring tower on a tall building in the center 
of a city. Probably the most fundamental objection to such 
terminals is that there would be no direct connection with 
airplane lines radiating to other points. 

The Ford tower at Dearborn, Mich, has, in addition to the 
regular mooring connections at the top, a guide rail by means 
of which the ship may be lowered to the ground, while still 
keeping the free pivoted connection at the bow. The Army 
tower, at Scott Field, which is almost completed, has no 
haul-down mechanism, but represents a distinct advance in 
general construction. 

Among the substitutes for mast mooring is the use of direct 
contact by feeder airplanes, which would permit the taking-on 
and discharging of load without the expense and delay in- 
volved in actual mooring. This method is analogous to the 
use of tenders for ocean steamships, except that the airship 
would keep on its course without stopping. Successful ex- 
periments have already been made in taking-on and releasing 
planes from airships, hut the method has not yet been per- 
fected to the point of being sure of it for commercial purposes. 

Parachutes will be available, of course, lor discharging 
lion-fragile mail and express. Mechanical devices have been 
seriously proposed for taking-on inanimate loads without the 
complication of a regular mooring. Both of these possibili- 
ties, however, require the airship to be navigated over some 
predetermined spot. 

A method of mooring without recourse to a mast or tower 
is simply to drop a cable and moor the airship a few hun- 
dred feet in the air on the general principle of a kite balloon. 
With the improved stability of the newer designs, this would 
appear to be feasible, at least so far ns the mooring itself 
is concerned. The best device in this case for the taking-on 
and discharging of passengers would probably be an elevator, 
designed to travel up and down the mooring cable. It should 
be appreciated, however, that all of this is conjecture in the 
absence of specific designs and experiments. 

The mooring of airships close to the ground will minimize 
the need for stations having hangars, but a. certain number 
of hangars for overhaul purposes will always be necessary. 
Before the invention of the bow mooring, the problem of 
getting into a hangar in a side wind was serious. Because 
of this, some of the German hangars were mounted on turn- 
tables and others were floated in the water. Recently con- 
structed hangars at Scott Field and Lakelinrst have been 
built in a fixed position but have doors at both ends. The 
hangar now under construction at Grosso lie, Mich., has doors 
at one end only, the end opposite the prevailing wind, and 
the hangar is built in the margin of a thick woods, which 
forms the best of screens. The section size of the hangar 
is made large enough to accommodate a considerable increase 
in the size of the ship, it being only necessary in that case 
to add to the length. 

The important factor in hangar construction at present is 
to have adequate section size, taking into account that the 
most recent airship designs are much shorter and thicker than 
those of the past Hangars should have outside moorings, 
if for no other reason than to provide means of temporarily 
holding the ship at a time when entrance to the hangar may 
be prevented by unfavorable weather. 


Air Exports Show Increase 

During the calendar year 1926 the value of United States 
exports of aircraft engines, aircraft and parts increased al- 
most one-third over those of 1925. Specifically they increased 
$255,270 over the 1925 total of $783,659 and thus showed a 
valuation of over one million dollars in the past year. This 
is very encouraging in view of the number of sales made in 
Latin- America by European companies during the past year, 
American manufacturers finding their prices very difficult to 
meet due to European currency depreciations. 

In the following table is shown the United States exports of 
aircraft products for the past five years: 



The greater part of our increase was registered in aircraft 
murines, the number of unite showing an increase from 73, 
valued at $170,793.00, in 1925, to 855, with a valuation of 
$583,758.00, in 1926. However, the average engine unit value 
decreased over two-tliirds during the same period indicating 
that there was a much greater percentage of salvage types ex- 
ported in the latter year. Due to the fact that no separate 
figures are shown in our export statistics for engine parte these 
cannot be included here. 

The number of planes exported increased from 80 to 85 
units during the same period. Here again the unit value de- 
creased materially as the 1925 exports of planes were valued 
at $511,282.00. while their value fell to $304,842 in 1926. Air- 
plane parts showed an increase of nearly 50 per cent, increas- 
ing from a valuation of $101,584.00 in 1925 to $150,329.00 in 

Great Britain was our leading market for aircraft products 
in 1!)°6, taking $281,050.00 of the total. Second place was 
taken by Soviet Russia in Europe with our exports to that 
country totflin" $270,739.00. Peru took third place with 
$120,231.00. Mexico fourth with $85,459.00 and Canada was 
fifth, our exports to the Dominion being valued at $47,276. 


Maj. Brant Named for Budget Council 

Maj. Gerald C. Brant, executive officer to Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air Davison, has been designated to repre- 
sent Mr Davison’s office in the War Department budget 
advisory council, action being taken following a conference 
between Maj. Gen. Charles P. Snmmerall, chief of staff, and 
Assistant Secretary Davison. The council includes chiefs of 
the five divisions of the general staff, the budget officer of the 
War Department, the judge advocate and. adjutant generals, 
and representatives from officers of the Assistant Secretaries. 

This is the first time that the Air Corps has ever been repre- 
sented on the Budget Council which takes final action on all 
Army estimates. . . 

Maj. Gen. Fox Conner, deputy chief of staff, is chairman of 
the council, the function of which is to pass on army budget 
estimates and prepare them for final submission to the Sec- 
retary of War. Maj. Brant was graduated from West Point 
in 1904, and has been in the army service since 1917. 
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Ryan Airlines, Inc., Reorganizing 


T I1E RYAN AIRLINES, INC., of San Diego, Cal., man- 
ufacturers of the Ryan monoplanes and operators of the 
Los Angelcs-San Diego airline, are at present in a 
process of reorganization. 

The company is now headed by B. Franklin Mahoney, 
formerly vice-president of the concern. The interests of T. 
Claude Ryan, former president and general manager, are be- 
ing taken over by the new organization. Mr. Ryan, it is said, 
will enter a new field of the aviation industry. The Ryan 
Airlines, Inc., will continue under the same name and plans 
a large production for 1927. A. J. Edwards, formerly of 
Muskogee, Okla., and well-known to fliers in the middle West 
has joined the organization as sales manager. 

A Pioneer Company 

The Ryan Airlines, Inc., is one of the oldest aviation con- 
cerns on the Pacific Coast. Its Los Angelcs-San Diego air- 
line, flying school and local flying activities have been the 
center of attraction for a long time. The manufacture of 
airplanes has been one of its foremost activities for some 
time, although it was not until the advent of the Rvan M-l 


monoplane that the company decided to concentrate on the 

The first Ryan M-l monoplane was tested in February. 

quantity production. Since March, 1926, the sales of this 
commercial plane have been very high, and the company is 
now in a three month production, planning an additional 
plane a month until March, 1927, and then a plane a day. 

At present, the Ryan factory comprises 13,400 ft. of floor 
space. The second floor is used for wing making, woodwork- 
ing machines, covering, doping ami pninting, and the ground 
floor is given exclusively to welding and assembling. Ap- 
proximately fifty are employed in the factory. 

Among the outstanding performances of Ryan planes are 
the winning of every event for airplanes in their class in 
the recent National Mile High Air Meet, hold at Denver, 
Colo., and the award to the M-l of the Grand Sweepstakes 
Trophy, a $750 cup, for the best all-around airplane of the 
meet. The Ryan M-l is also exclusively used on the Pacific 
Air Transport Co. contract air mail line between Seattle, 
Wash., and Los Angeles, Cal. 


Lightplane Club Organized in Milwaukee 

A real airplane building and flying club has been organized 
in Milwaukee, under the name: The Milwaukee Light Plane 
Club. The object of this club is to promote civil aviation 
commercially and to encourage and assist all who are inter- 
ested in the science of aeronautics. 

There are, at present, five members who have their planes 
almost ready to fly and by the time the weather permits, there 
will be a few more ready to take to the air. Builders who 
have nearly completed their machines are, Arthur Paukner 
bnilding a PI. Monoplane with 71-cu. in. inverted engine; 
Harold Janke, Monoplane with 3-cylindcr converted Hender- 
son engine; John Jaerke, a Lincoln Sport with 6-cylindcr An- 
zani engine; Elmer Franke, rebuilding a Curtiss “canuck” 
with OX-5 engine. 

There are two members of the club who are trying to get a 
class on aeronautics to be taught at the Milwaukee Vocational 
Trade School. The school authorities would promise nothing 
definite, so they immediately got out petitions for signers and 
everyone of the thirty members of the club are going into the 
thing wholeheartedly, and it is believed that the class will 
open with the next term of school. The idea was originated 


by Frank Kohout and W. Jurgens; both are ex-Army fliers. 

The last meeting was held for the election of officers. They 
are as follows: Arthur Paukner, president; Elmer Franke, 
vice-president; Harold Janke, treasurer; Miss L. J. Kalishek, 
secretary; John Jaeske, Sgt. of Arms. The club was organ- 
ized by Arthur Paukner and Harold Jaeske. 


Haskelite in Airplane Construction 

An analysis of the returns on a questionnaire, recently sent 
to the leading aircraft builders throughout the country, by 
the Haskelite Manufacturing Corp., of Chicago, 111., showed 
thirty uses to which Haskelite, the plywood manufactured by 
that company, could be put. The following list, supplied by 
the manufacturer, shows these uses: fuselages, leading edges, 
engine bearers, flooring, tail linings, center ribs, tank cover, 
pontoon parts, walkway ribs, wing ribs, box beams, seats, 
rudders, step boards, drag ribs, end and tail ribs, walkways, 
lieadpads, propeller spinners, wing covering in slipstream, 
bulkheads or partitions, pontoon coverings, aileron or elevator 
surfaces, instrument boards, after deck bulkheads, ivcbs and 
wing spars, bracing, gussett plates on fuselages and landing 
gear struts. 
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The Northwest Airways 

Col. L. H. Brittin, who was responsible for the development 
of St. Paul’s airport, has to his credit also the establishment 
of the Northwest Airways. When the Ford Reliability Tour 
planes visited St. Paul, Colonel Brittin headed a delegation 
of 150 leading citizens who took flights in a Stinson Detroiter 
plane of the Stinson Aircraft Corporation and inspected the 
machine. 

In his determination to start an airline, Colonel Brittin 
visited Detroit and made the proposal that lifty per cent of 
the money necessary to place the Northwest Airways in opera- 
tion be raised in Detroit, and the remainder be furnished by 
St. Paul business men. lie found the Detroit interests willing 
to co-operate on these lines. 

The Stout Air Service is now operating a line between 
Detroit and Grand Rapids, which is the first link in a line 
which will eventually run through St. Paul. It will cross 
Lake Michigan and connect with the Northwest Airways at 
Milwaukee. 

While the financing was in progress, an order was placed 
with the Stinson Aircraft Corporation for Stinson planes, 
equipped with Wright Whirlwind engines. These planes are 
of the enclosed cabin type, heated lor winter flying, equipped 
with brakes on the wheels and hand starting. Balsa wool is 
used to insulate the cabins of these planes, because of the 
cold weather conditions which prevail in the Northwest. The 
planes are also equipped for night flying. 

On Oct. 31, a fleet of throe planes left Detroit and flew in 
formation to Chicago in 2 hr. 40 min., and from Chicago to 
Milwaukee in 50 min. Twelve people were carried on this 
trip. Edward A. Stinson, president of the Stinson Aircraft 
Corporation, Cnpt. Raymond B. Collins, vice-president of the 
United Trust Co., of Detroit, and David Bebneke each piloted 
a plane. C. R. Holman, a pilot of the Northwest Airways, 
also made the trip, as did Frank W. Blair, president of the 
United Trust Co., Detroit; Harold II. Emmons, William B. 
Stout, Col. L. II. Brittin, Carl H. Keller, William A. Mnr», 
Ben B. Jacobson and Frank E. Bogart. 

At Milwaukee, a reception was held for the visitors. In 
spite of fog and snow, the planes left Milwaukee early Nov. 1 
and reached St. Paul in the afternoon. Since this time, Stin- 
son planes have been in regular service on the Northwest 
Airways run. One plane leaves Chicago at 5:50 a.m. and 
arrives in St. Paul at 10:30 a.m., making stops at Milwauke. 


and La Crosse. In addition, planes leave Minneapolis at 
12 p.m., St. Paul at 2:10 p.m., La Crosse at 3:30 p.m., Mil- 
waukee at 5 :25 p.m., and Chicago at 6 :15 pan. 

It is planned to carry passengers on this line in conjunc- 
tion with railroad service in a short time. Passengers coming 
from the Pacific Coast on trans-continental trains may be 
taken of! at St. Paul and travel to Chicago by plane in time 
to make connections with the Twentieth Century Limited, for 
New York. Passengers traveling from New York to the Pa- 
cific Coast may leave the train at Chicago, take a plane to 
St. Paul, and there catch the trans-continental train which 
leaves Chicago on the previous night. 

The officers of the Northwest Airways are: H. H. Emmons, 
president, L. H. Brittin, vice-president and general managei, 
Frank W. Blair, treasurer and William B. Stout, secretary. 
The Board of Directors is composed of Detroit and St. Paul 

On Feb. 1, David L. Belmcke, air mail pilot on the North- 
west Airways, crossed the State of Wisconsin, a distance of 
175 miles, in 75 min., or at the rate of 2-1/3 m.p.m. For a 
portion of the distance he exceeded 175 m. p.h. 

Before climbing into the cockpit at La Crosse, Wis., he 
wired the Milwaukee postoffice that he would arrive ahead of 
schedule time and asked that a mail truck meet him at the 
county airport. As his plane was coming down on the field, 
the telegram was delivered. 

The Stinson Detroiter plane, which made the record, has 
been in service several months, making flights daily. Hamil- 
ton propellers are used and 200 lip. Wright Whirlwind en- 


New Airway Extension Superintendent 

The appointment of Jack P. Worthington, of Washington, 
D. C. as airway extension superintendent, for the airways 
route from Chicago to St. Louis, has been announced by the 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Worthington is a lieutenant 
in the naval reserve air service and a veteran of the World 

There are seven airway extension superintendents of the 
aeronautic branch of the Department of Commerce. The 
duties of the superintendents are to survey routes for beacon 
sites and to select intermediate landing fields. They are 
under the direction of F. C. Hingsburg, of the U. S. Light- 
house Service, of the Department of Commerce. 
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Better finish in less time! KW^xVAW*\W 


Two Aces 

Each the best finish of its Type 


m JT VALENTINE'S 

yALSPAR 


V ALSPAR is the famous waterproof varnish that "grew 
up" with the Aviation Industry. 


In the short span of its years, Valspar has helped many 
a History - making plane to success — N. C.-q, the Douglas 
Round -tbe-World Cruisers, Byrd’s Immortal Fokker and 
many others. Today Valspar is the most widely used air- 
plane finish in the world. 


This remarkable varnish gives a tough, durable, water- 
and -weather-proof finish that adheres perfectly to wood, 
metal or wing-doped fabric. It is absolutely unharmed by 
water, grease, gasoline or oil and resists sunlight and tem- 
perature changes to a degree unequaled by any other varnish. 



"Cy" Benis’ record-break- 
ing PuliizcrWinnerforigis 
was Valsparred, of course. 


Nitro-Valspar 



N ITRO-VALSPAR is the outgrowth of war time needs 
for a painting material combining great Speed in appli- 
cation and extreme Durability. As no such material then 
existed, the Valentine Chemists tackled the problem and 
developed a material now called Nitro-Valspar, that com- 
pletely met the needs of the Government. 

Nitro-Valspar is recommended for use where spray -gun 
equipment is available. It produces a tough, wear- resisting 
film, thinner and lighter than Valspar, yet in every way its 
equal in durability. Repairs are easily made, for Nitro- 
Valspar is basically similar to wing-dope and amalgamates 
with it thoroughly. 


Technical Consulting Service 
Manufacturers and operating companies interested in | 
solving their finishing problems are invited to consult the < 
Valentine Technical Staff, who will gladly cooperate in 
working out a thoroughly satisfactory finishing system to 
meet individual requirements. J 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 

Largest Manufacturers of High-Qrade Varnishes in the World — Established 183a 
New York— 456 Fourth Ave. Chicago-343 South Dearborn St. Boston— 49 Purchase St. 

Detroit— 10-254 General Motors Building-Telephone Empire 8929 W. P. Fuller & Co., Pacific Coast 
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The Driggs Aircraft Corporation Formed 

The Driggg Aircraft Corporation, of Lansing, Mich., was 
recently incorporated, under the laws of Michigan, with a 
capital of $100,000, to engage in the manufacture of airplanes. 

Ivan H. Driggs, formerly of Lansing, but for many years 
connected with aviation activities in Dayton, has moved his 
plant to Lansing. Mr. Driggs is well known in the Aircraft 
Industry, having developed the Driggs Dart, the plane which 
flew over the Alleghany Mountains to the Philadelphia Air 
Races and which also participated in the Reliability Tour 
last year. 

The present production program of the new company calls 
for the construction of fifteen lightplanes of a type yet to be 
announced, for Spring and Summer delivery. The personnel 
will consist of about twenty men. 

The officers of the Driggs Aircraft Corporation are : Harry 
F. Harper, president, Ivan H. Driggs, vice-president and 
general manager, E. C. Shields, secretary and Hugo B. Lund- 
berg, treasurer. The Board of Directors consists of the officers 
and R. E. Olds, Donald Bates, Ray Potter, J. T. Hopkins 
and H. T. Thomas. 


Henry J. White Joins Sikorsky 

Henry J. White, who for the past five years has been a 
member of the sales force of the Mack Truck Company, has 
joined the personnel ot the Sikorsky Manufacturing Corp., 
of New York City, as sales manager. Mr. White is n pilot 
of many years standing. He learned to fly in 1911 on the 
first Burgcss-Wright airplane. In 1916, Mr. White graduated 
from the Naval Academy at Annapolis and served in the 
Navy during the War. 

Due to Mr. White's wide experience, the Sikorsky Company 
is to be congratulated upon having secured the services of Mr. 
White. 



Night Airway Opened, St. Louis-Chicago 

The first midnight flight over the newly-lighted St. Louis- 
Chicago airway was made recently by Charles E. Lindbergh, 
chief pilot for the Robertson Aircraft Corporation. 

It was 10:35 p. m. when Lindbergh’s plane roared over 
broad Maywood Field at Chicago and sped away for the 
first two-score beacons pointing the way toward St. Louis. 

Through the cold winter night shone the 24-iuch revolving 
electric light, and at the base of its 51-foot steel tower 
gleamed a concrete arrow, its point toward Chicago. 

Another light flashed on a fluttering wind cone, the stock- 
ing-like device that shows which way the wind is blowing, a 
familiar sight at all air fields. 

Lindbergh knew that these things he saw from the air were 
the final results of several months of work and approximately 
$80,000 spent by the Robertson Corporation as contractors 
for the Government in illuminating the route. 

At two intervals on his trip there were strings of light 
thrown like glowing necklaces about snowy fields. The pilot 
recognized the two intermediate landing fields that have been 
lighted. Seven more will be illuminated as soon as possible. 

Although Lindbergh could not see them, near each beacon 
and landing field is a small building, 10 by 14 feet, housing 
the gasoline engine and electric generator furnishing the 
electricity for the unit. 

The twenty-fourth beacon is north of Florissant and Lind- 
bergh swung across it toward the home hangar at Lambert- 
St. Louis field at 12 :50 a. in. next day. He had made the 
first flight over the lighted route in midwinter in the excellent 
time of 2 hours and 15 minutes, with the thermometer on 
the ground at 19° below. 

Night flying is no new thing to Lindbergh or the other 
pilots for the Robertson Corporation. Every evening, when 
the air mail swings off for Chicago, the dusk has begun to fall. 

There must be an hour and a half of flying in growing 
darkness. But this flight was unique in being the first over 
the lighted route, and made in the middle of the night. 

A telegram to the Robertson Corporation notified them 
that the mail plane from Chicago had been temporarily de- 
layed because snow in Chicago was delaying mail trucks on 
their way to Maywood Field. 

Captain Lindbergh is chief instructor for the Robertson 
School of Aviation, which is owned and operated by the 
Robertson Aircraft Company. This school was founded in 
1919 by Major Wm. B. Robertson and Lieut. Frank H. 
Robertson, graduates of Army training schools. The in- 
structors are air mail pilots and the training equipment 
consists of Standard J. I’s, De Havilands, equipped with 400 
hp. engines, and C-6 and Hisso Orioles. 

During 1925, seventy-six students were graduated from 
this school. It is in operation all the year and students may 
enroll at any time. 

Radio Beacon Experiments 

The Bureau of Standards is making an experimental in- 
stallation at College Park, Washington, D. C., of radio 
apparatus, for use in connection with the operation of air- 
craft over regular air routes. Three lines of experimental 
work are being carried on, respectively, in radio telephony — 
from ground to aircraft, directive radio beacon, and a system 
of radio marker beacons. Several types of receiving sets are 
being studied in order to prepaie specifications for a sample 
set for rise on airplanes to receive both radio telephone mess- 
ages and the beacon signal. 

The beacon towers have been erected and generators and 
equipment are being assembled. Improvemnt in the beacon 
system has been carried out on the laboratory scale. One of 
the improvements is expected to reduce the use of these bea- 
con signals to the mere watching of a light on the airplane 
instrument board. 

The marker beacons are small radio transmitters to be 
placed every twenty-five miles to act as milestones to tell a 
pilot how far he has flown. 

Specifications are being prepared for radio telephone and 
beacon installations at two points on certain air routes to 
supplement the experimental work being done at College Park. 
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T HE non-stop flight of Major Dargue's Pan American Squadron from 
Chili across the continent of South America to the Argentine, exactly 
on schedule, with perfect functioning of equipment and covering 650 
miles in five hours and forty minutes, is an achievement that stands against 
any odds, forever to their credit and that of their sturdy, dependable, hard 
working Loening Amphibians. Flying this hazardous journey at 12,000 feet 
over the Andes “which were completely obscured by storms and clouds, 
followed by severe buffeting from hot winds off the northern Patagonian 
Pampas”, he and his gallant crew united the waters of the Pacific to the waters 
of the Atlantic in one of the World’s Classic Flights — bringing new laurels 
to the Army Air Corps, and to 

THE AIRPLANE THAT DOES THE HARD WORK FOR AMERICA 

LOENING AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
31st STREET AND EAST RIVER, NEW YORK CITY 


Another Hard Job Accomplished 

OVER THE ANDES 
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"Foreign Aeronautical News Notes 


By Special Arrangement with the Automotive and Transportation 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 




Air Way from r inland Abroad extended 

The final contract lias been made between the Aero A. G. 
and the Deutsche Luft-Hansa concerning air traffic next Sum- 
mer from Helsingfors-Berlin, and Helsingfors-Moscow. 

According to the agreement, the aero company would handle 
the traffic between Helsingfors and Riga while the Deutsche 
Luft-Hansa operates its machines on the line Berlin-Riga-Mos- 
eow, but since the Airdrome in Riga will not be ready until 
the beginning of the Summer, the traffic on this line cannot 
begin before the middle of June. 

Departure from Helsingsfors will take place at 5 o’clock 
in the morning. From Riga the machines will depart at 9 :35 
a.m. and 1 arrive in Berlin at 6:20 p.m. The plane will de- 
part from Riga to Moscow at the same time as the plane goes 
to Berlin, and arrive in Moscow at 5:30 p.m. Departure 
from Berlin is fixed at 2:00 a.m. and arrival in Helsingfors 
at 3:35 p.m. The departure from Moscow is scheduled at 
3 o’clock in the morning and arrival in Helsingfors at 3:45 
p.m. 

The traffic Helsingfors-Stockliolm will commence on May 1, 
and a big Suomi plane will fly daily between the two towns. 

The air sendee between Helsingfors and Revnl will begin 
as soon as the ice conditions in the harbor of Revnl permit. 
The machines of the Aero Company are already in order, and 
so far as the ice in the flying harbor of Skatudden is con- 
cerned, conditions are excellent for taking off and landing. 
If the cold continues, the traffic may begin in the middle of 
this month. The flights will be daily, including Sunday. 

Considerable interest regarding air traffic with Russia is 
being manifested in Sweden. The director of the A. B. Aero- 
transport, has said thnt organization has desired for some time 
to have a direct air connection between Sweden and Russia. 
If the flying route Hclsingfors-Stockholm is extended through 
Finland over Petrograd to Moscow, it will mean that a jour- 
ney from Stockholm to Moscow could bo made in one day. 

New African Commercial Airline 

The Sabena, (Socicte Anonyme Beige d’Enterprises de 
Navigation Airienne), the company which holds the exclusive 
franchise for the operation of civil aviation lines in the Bel- 
gian Congo, has announced the establishment of a regular air 
service connecting Boma, on the coast at the mouth of the 
Conga, with Elizabethville, in the far southeastern corner of 
the territory. 

Handley Page three-engined planes are used on the new 
service and the flights start from Boma, after the arrival of 
the Belgian mail steamers from Antwerp, every eight days. 
The time required for the trip from Boma to Elizabethville, 
a distance of 1,280 miles, is two days. To cover this distance 
by any other method, such as using the Congo and the Kasai 
as far as Luebo, traveling overland from there, would require 
fifty days. Throughout the airways there are intermediate 
landing fields every nine miles. 

The inward bound rates, from Boma, for passengers and 
goods over this service are approximately thirty-three cents 
per passenger mile, with the freight rates varying considerably, 
according to the length of the haul. Outward fares are ap- 
proximately twenty per cent lower than inward, and a five 
cent reduction is made on the sum of the two fares for a round 
trip ticket, the journey to be completed within a time mu- 
tually agreed upon between the passenger and the company. 
The operators also offer to make reductions amounting to as 
much as ten per cent for conti act work, either passengers or 


Sabena supplements this air service with a line of seaplanes 
powered with Benz 200 horsepower engines, and driven by 
propellers, which work up and down the Congo and the Kasai, 
touching at towns and settlements too small to be reached by 
plane. These machines are particularly designed for shallow 
waters, and will operate in as little as fifteen centimeters when 
carrying their full useful load of a ton and a half. 

France Awards Prizes to Manufacturers 

A series of prizes established by the French Under-Secretary 
for Aeronautics early in 1926 were distributed to several 
French firms at the close of the year. 

The sum of 50,000 francs was given to the Breguet Com- 
pany, manufacturers of airplanes, and the Hispano-Suiza 
Company, manufacturers of engines, for the record breaking 
non-stop flight from Paris to Djask (approximately 3,500 
miles). A prize of 25,000 francs was given to the Bleriot 
Company, manufacturers of the plane which established a 
new altitude record of seven-and-a-half miles. A prize of 
10,000 francs was given the Rateau Company for the turbo- 
compressor used in altitude flights. 

Prizes established for speed records with airplanes and for 
endurance flights were not awarded^ due to previous records 
remaining unbeaten. In the case of the seaplane speed record, 
a French plane was not the winner. 

Extension of German Air Traffic in 1927 

German airplane lines carried about 40,000 passengers and 
large quantities of freight and mail, during 1926. The su®- 
cess of last year’s operations has encouraged the erection of 
several new lines. 

Service will be inaugurated between Silesia and Stettin, 
Breslau, Prague and Munich, and Gleiwitz and Vienna. An- 
other line from Danzig to Kalma, in Sweden, is to be put 
into service. A line from Cologne to Duisburg (Ruhrort) and 
Rotterdam is to be operated with seaplanes flying over the 
bod of the Rhine. Additional planes are to be put on the 
lines between Berlin, Amsterdam and London. An increased 
service will be maintained between Munich, Milan and Rome. 
A three months service is planned between Stettin, Goteberg 
and Oslo. 

In the next half of the year a service from Germany 
through Basel, Geneva, Marseilles and Barcelona to Madrid 
is planned. 

German-French-Belgium Air Agreement 

Germnn air agreements with France and Belgium were rati- 
fied by the Reichstag on Dec. 6, 1926, by which civil aviation 
between the respective countries is regulated on the basis of 
reciprocity and along similar lines as the aerial agreements 
with other European countries. The only deviation of im- 
portance is the stipulation of the French and Belgian agree- 
ments whereby the initiation and operation of regular air 
routes by an aerial company of the one party into, or over, 
the territory of the other is subject to a special arrangement 
between the two contracting parties. Furthermore, there are 
admitted aside from private civil airplanes, state-owned air- 
planes if used exclusively for commercial purposes. 
Czechoslovakia-Germany- Austria Air Agreement 

Agreement regarding air traffic on the Vienna-Prague-Dres- 
den-Berlin-Copenhagen-Malmo route has been concluded be- 
tween Czechoslovakia, Germany and Austria. The first plane 
left Vienna on March 7, in the morning, and reached 
Malmo in time for passengers to take the night train to Stoek- 
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By ROBEBT B. OSBOBK 


A short time ago the newspapers told of a photograph 
which had been taken from an airplane, in a mid-western 
state, and had been telegraphed to New York within twenty- 
nine minutes after it was exposed. This is a notable accom- 
plishment, but the system cannot be said to be perfect until 
the New York tabloid newspapers can be rushed back, with 
the picture featured on the. front page, before the local news- 
papers can get out an extra edition. 

We are in a down-hearted mood just now but you'll have 
to pardon it, as wo have just finished reading II. G. Wells' 
article on aviation in the Sunday edition of a prominent New 
York newspaper. It is certainly discouraging to work and 
study so many years hoping to get somewhere in “this air- 
plane business,” only to have Mr. Wells decide that aeronau- 
tics will never amount to anything. Guess we’ll have to try 
to buy back the old farm in Jersey, although the future there 
doesn’t seem to be any brighter, now that Mr. Coolidge has 
vetoed any possibility of immediate farm relief. It is really 
our own fault, however — we should have consulted Mr. Wells 
in the first place. 

Wo are quite enthusiastic about the project, which has been 
approved by all of our national legislators, to place a monu- 
ment on Kill Devil Hill at Kittyhawk, N. C.. to commemorate 
the first successful power flight. This is certainly an achieve- 
ment of which all Americans should be proud, and an appro- 
priate marker to dedicate the spot where it occurred should 


be unquestioned. The suggestion that Dec. 17 be set aside 
as "Aviation Day,” leaves us cold and uninterested, however. 
The crying need just now is not for more holidays, but for 
a redistribution of the holidays now existing, so that they 
will be of some value to the celebratcr. For instance, ot 
what use are the holidays on Feb. 12 and 22 to the tired busi- 
ness man? They come too late for hunting or fishing, and 
too early for golf and tennis. All he can do is take out the 
ashes from the cellar or freeze while trying to replace the 
garage doors which blew off in the last storm. Christmas and 
Easter arc almost as worthless. Independence Day, Decora- 
tion Day, and Thanksgiving are the only real holidays we 
have. If some statesman will come forward with a suggestion 
to make some warm Summer day, say Aug. 10, a holiday, 
Aviation Day, in commemoration of the flight on Dec. 17, 
he could be sure of one vote for any office lie wished. 

The Intrepid Aviator came in today with a news-clipping 
tolling of a new opera produced in Berlin, Germany, in which 
some of the customary music was replaced by the use on the 
stage, of airplanes, motion pictures, tin pianos and various 
animated designs. Our friend wanted to know if the air- 
planes were used to provide the zoom, zoom, zoom, that used 
to come from the bass viols. 


Subsidies for Austrian Airlines 

In 1927, the Austrian Government will spend the sum of 
$.143,000 on the development of air traffic and $86,000 on 
airports. It is expected that the bulk of this sum will be used 
to subsidize various airlines. 

Hitherto the Austrian Government has not granted any di- 
rect cash subsidies to airlines, contrary to the practice in many 
other European countries. The fact that the airlines in Aus- 
tria are largely operated by foreign companies is probably a 
direct result of this policy, which has been dictated of course, 
by the difficult financial conditions in Austria since the War. 





Aircraft Magnetos 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY. INC. 

Contractors to the U. S. Army and 'N.avy. SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


TRAVEL AIR CABIN MONOPLANE 
Powered with Wright Whirlwind 200 h.p. Engine 
Equipped with 
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Boston, Mass. 

By Daoiel Rofhlord 

The chief aviation event of early March was the advertis- 
ing stunt trip of the Ford three-engine plane announced foi 
Saturday March 5. The big plane brought a Ford touring 
car, ready for assembly, and unloaded it at the airport when 
a crew from the new plant of Ford in Somerville, which 
opened March 7, threw it together and drove it away within 
a half hour under its own power. The three-engined Ford, 
all-metal plane is to be part of the Colonial Air Transport 
Company’s passenger equipment when that company opens 
up on its new lines. 

Aviation visitors in Boston of recent date included Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics, E. P. Warner, Major 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan of the Colonial, and President Porter 
Adams of the N.A.A. The two former came to speak. Adams 
came to pay his Massachusetts income tax. arriving here in 
the morning and leaving in the afternoon of March 1. He 
reported that a Ryan monoplane has been entered for the 
trans-Atlantic (light by one of the air mail pilots. A few 
lionrs before he said he had entered three planes for America 
in the Schneider Cup race lo he held in T’alv next Fall. 
Asked where he was going to get the lilnnrs Pat smiled and 
looked wise. TTe did suggest that th" Italian flier. Corndr. 
Francesco de Pinrdo. New York hound fro-. Smith America, 
was more than apt to linn off for a trans-Atlantic fligh* about 
April 28. ignorin'" th» 0-*eig pm" H«* and conning all the 
glorv and fame for Ttiilv. 


The Boston Airport Corp. has flown all Winter, good 
weather d bad weather. Two new students have been added 
to the dozen Winter airmen who play around with their 
Travel Airs. 

The Naval fliers, under Lieut. Reginald D. Thomas, have 
kept tlieir planes in their hangars the past fortnight. The 
National Guard and Army men at the airport have averaged 
about ten hours weekly. The Colonial Air Transport air 
mail pilots have maintained a better record than could be 
expected- through fog and snow and have seldom missed more 
than one or two days in a week. 

Beginning March 15, the air mail plane from Boston will 
depart at 6 :30 p.m. instead of 2 :45 p.m. This means all-way 
night flying. The pilots do not object so much to that but 
they are rather perturbed over the lack of lighting facilities 
for landing at Hartford. If compelled to use their wing 
flares at Brainard Field, they will fly the southern stretch 
of the route minus that flare protection or insurance. 

A new corporation, Air Service of New England, has been 
incorporated with offices at 38 Chauncy Street, Boston. The 
president is John D. Hanghev. the New England agent for 
Fairchild Aerial Survey's. The new company will continue 
I lie Fairchild agency, handling photographic products and 
selling planes. By contract with the Boston Airport Corpora- 
tion, the new firm expects to maintain a high altitude camera 
plane at Boston and do the Fairchild operating from the air- 
port here. The company will also act as selling agents for 
the Boston Airport Corporation. 
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B-B-T- 

FLOODLIGHTS 
AND BEACONS 

were the first to be developed for 
aviation. Every B. B. T. product is 
the result of our ninety-one years 
of practical knowledge and expe- 
rience in light projection and the 
illumination of large areas. 

The expert counsel of our aviation 
lighting specialists is available on 
request. 

Catalog of Floodlights and Beacons 
will he gladly forwarded 


PERRY- AUSTEN 

Acetate HOPF C Clear 

Nitrate \J\J I UnO Pigmented 

PERRY-AUSTEN 
CLEAR ACETATE DOPE 

The Lasting Undercoat 

The Best Finish f CnJercoms-Our Clear Ac f*t| e 

lUppercoats — Our Pigmented Dopes 

Perry-Austen Mfg. Co., Staten Island, N. Y. 


STREAMLINED METAL 

SKIIS 


SEVERSKY AERO CORP. 

fire and bombing controls for aircraft and Univer- 
sal landing gear for use on snow, land and water. 

7 East 42nd Street New York, N. 
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Austin, Texas 

From Austin, Texas, comes the report that that city is soon 
to have an airport and service station of the first magnitude. 
An unusually large four-way field of 140 acres, situated two 
miles due North of the city, has been under constant improve- 
ment during the past few months. The nature of the soil, size, 
and topography of the field make it available for use under 
the most adverse weather conditions. 

All improvements are of permanent character and will con- 
sist of one large fireproof hangar of concrete and steel, cap- 
able of housing from eight to twelve planes; one large concrete 
building in which will be operated a modem cafe and con. 
fectionery store, a part of which will be set aside and equip- 
ped strictly for the pleasure and comfort of visiting fliers 
and patrons of the field, and water, electric, and heating 
systems to adequately meet the needs of the field and improve- 
ments thereon. Hot or cold showers may be had at all times 
in a large concrete building adjoining the hangar. In the 
latter building, space is provided also for a large machine 
shop and for supply rooms. 

In connection with the field, there will be operated a school 
for practical instruction in flying. Both the field and school 
are to be incorporated under the respective names of Univer- 
sity Aerial Service Corporation and University School of 
Aeronautics. 

It is interesting to note that S. W. Ruff, owner of the field, 
and the entire personnel of the organization, arc all young 
college men. During the past Summer several of the young 
fellows, forming the nucleus of the present organization, con- 
ducted a barnstorming trip of several months duration, and 
visited practically everv University in the States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas. Another 
such trip is contemplated this rear for the purpose of adver- 
tising the new field and school at Austin. 

Mr. Rnff reports that his corporation will undertake to sup- 
ply the demand for Wacos in Texas during the coming sea- 
son’s flying activities, and that every effort will he made to 
keep new planes and parts in stock for immediate delivery at 
Austin, Tex. 

Towner, N. D. 

By Joke Bertram 

Pilot Larry Harris has been busy the past few months re- 
covering the Leach Bros. Canuck wings and making the upper 
ones high-lift. Larry is doing an A1 job, purchasing the 
material at one of the local stores and making his own covers 
without any seams. Leach's Canuck will look like new when 
it takes the air early this Spring. 

Jake Bertram has taken his propeller and radiator off his 
Hisso-Standnrd for repairs and will have his plane ready 
for the air the first nice day or as soon as the two feet of 
snow is off of the field. We have had three nice balmy days, 
and it gives one the fever, so much so that I had to take a 
walk out to the hangar on Snndav last and see if my bird 
was still alive and ready to crow-hop over the fences. 

With the cooperation of the Leaeli Bros, we expect to have 
onr field in first class shape this coming season and invite 
all tourist planes to pay ns a visit. The Leach Bros, expect 
to build a hangar. This will give us two hangars on the 
field and about 116 acres for the landing field. 

We have a real rigger and mechanic in onr city by the 
name of Larry. Harris. There is nothing he cannot fix on 
a plane or engine. 


LEARN TO 
FLY for $100. 

Best of Equipment 
Experienced Instructors 
No Bond Required 
No Charge for Breakage 

EIGHT YEARS WITHOUT 
AN ACCIDENT 



Part of Our Flying Equipment 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


NEW STANDARD J1 AIRPLANES 

Set Up, Test Flown, Read]) lo FI]) 
Away — Come and Take Your Pick 


Muncie, Ind. 

E. E. Basham, chief pilot of the Muncie Aerial Co., Muncie. 
Ind., answered a telephone call from Detroit at 1 a.m. re- 
cently, and was informed by the party on the other end of 
the wire that they had missed a train to Cleveland, insisting 
that a pilot have a plane there at 6:15 a.m. that morning, 
in order that the disappointed traveler might make a train 
which would place him in Cleveland at 8:30 a.m. 

Mr. Basham took off in a new Swallow at 4:15 a.m., and 
in two honrs was on Packard Field, covering the 215 miles 
in the dark and part of the time in a fog. The trip was com- 
pleted on schedule time. 


$900.00 for OX5 - $1500 for Hispano Suiza 

ROBERTSON 

AVIATION SCHOOL 

LAMBERT - ST. LOUIS AIRPORT, ANGLUM, MO. 
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SERVICING / 
A WINNER . 


Wright "Whirlwind” 200 H.P. air-cooled 
aeronautical engines stand unsurpassed. 

— First, Second, Third places in the last 

— Carried Commander Byrd and crew 
over the North Pole and back. 

— Ran the most remarkable 50 hour test 
ever recorded, developing 287 H.P. 
or439> overload, super-charged, prov- 
ing reliability and ruggedness far be- 
yond all former standards. 

SRB Ball Bearings with Molybdenum Steel 
Balls are an important part of the equipment 
of these remarkable engines and have con- 
tributed most emphatically to their efficiency. 


Columbia, S. C. 

At the request of the Chamber of Commerce, of Columbia, 
S. C., Pope Field figured recently in the planning of a muni- 
cipal airport for that city. Lieuts. Milton M. Murphy and 
Herbert W. Gamble flew down in a DH and inspected the pro- 
posed site. A consultation between the chamber officials and 
the two Air Corps officers resulted in very definite plans being 
laid for a modem field. 

Part of the State Fair grounds is to be leveled, enlarged 
and cleared of trees which would affect the approaches. Han- 
gars for several planes will be provided. 

Detroit, Mich. 

The Adcraft Club of this city, in its campaign to increase 
the use of the air mail, and to place Detroit on the trans- 
continental air mail line, has had most excellent results. In 
a talk over radio station WCX, Charles Kellog, Detroit 
Postmaster, announced that the campaign has brought about 
a 300 per cent increase in air mail out of Detroit. If other 
large cities could even approximate this record, the prospects 
for the air mail and air transportation lines in general would 
be highly promising. 

Wright Field 

Work on Wright Field, which was presented to the Gov- 
ernment by the citizens of Dayton, is progressing rapidly. 
According to Capt. E. M. George, engineer, Quartermaster 
Corps, D.S.A., who is in charge of construction, it will be 
three or fonr years before it is completly equipped, but it is 
thought that it will be in such shape that a portion will be 
ready for use by June 30. 

Care is being taken with the 500 acre landing field, which 
is being graded, drained, tilled and sown with blue grass. 
Aviation Progress in Northern Kansas 

Aviation in Northern Kansas is all ready for the biggest 
vear in its history, both in flying and sales of aircraft. The 
Central Aircraft Co., of Mahaska, Kan., is turning out its 
first OX5 monoplane, which is really nn innovation in a neat 
and high-performing class. They also have accessories for 
passing fliers for sale one-half mile West of town. 

Dale Myers stopped enroute to Kansas City, in his Hisso 
Standard and gave the public an exhibition of quick get-off 
and rapid climb for a plane of this kind. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

By E. B. Ayres 

There has been quite a lot of flying in Memphis lately. On 
Sundav, Feb. 20, there were six planes at Park Field, all 
busy. ‘ They took up more than thirty passengers in the 

Lieut. V. C. Omile has hvo new students, which makes hts 


STANDARD STEEL AND 
BEARINGS INCORPORATED 
PlainviUe Connecticut 



kUNlTED STATES AIRFORCES^] 

March Field, Cal. to be Re-occupied 

Within a short time March Field, at Riverside, Cal., will 
again become an occupied station as a result of two of the 
most important of the new Army projects, the Air Corps five- 
year and the housing programs. 

In order to provide training for the new personnel which 
will be admitted to the Air Corps under the five-year pro- 
gram, training facilities must be greater than those which are 
provided at the Air Corps Training Schools near San An- 
tonio, Tex. Furthermore, additional stations must be pro- 
vided for the new units which will result from the expansion 
of the Air Corps. March Field has been selected as an ulti- 
mate permanent station for Air Corps units and during the 
expansion of the Air Corps mil be utilized as an additional 
training station. 

March Field was named in honor of Lieut. Peyton u March, 
Jr., Air Corps, U. S. A., who died while undergoing training 
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at Fort Worth, Tex. He was the sou of Major Gen. Peyton 
C. March, former Chief of Staff of the Army. 

The reservation consists of 640 acres of level and unob- 
structed terrain. The climatic conditions are so favorable 
that during the war active flying was seldom interrupted on 
account of inclement weather at this field. However, with the 
reductions in the Army which followed the war, March Field 
was abandoned, except for caretakers. 

Barracks for the accommodation of 838 enlisted men and 
quarters for officers will be constructed. The new buildings 
will be of fireproof material and a type of architecture suit- 
able to that vicinity of California. Work on the new construc- 
tion will commence early in next July and be completed as 
soon as practicable. 

In the meantime steps will be taken for re-occupation of 
the post. Col. William C. Gardcnhirc, Quartermaster Corps, 
has been ordered to take station at the field about March 15 
for duty as Quartermaster and Constructing Quartermaster. 
About the same time a small detachment will be sent to the 
post, consisting of Quartermaster, Medical and Air Corps 
personnel. Early in June it is contemplated to send about 
600 Air Corps personnel to the field for service with the pri- 
mary flying school which will be organized for a capacity of 
165 flying cadets and about forty officers. 

Airport Marking 

To encourage further the proper marking of airports 
throughout the United States, with the purpose of making 
their location by strange pilots less difficult, orders were re- 
cently issued to all Air Corps stations to place in the center 
of the best landing area the conventional 100 ft. white circle 
with four foot band. Experience has shown that a circle, if 
sufficiently large and affording suitable color contrast, with 
surrounding terrain, can be seen hv approaching pilots before 
any other method of indentification. during daylight hours. 

Names of cities, arrows and other markings placed within 
the circle are not recommended, since such characters detract 


from the value of the circle as a marker and because a more 
suitable place for such characters is on the hangar roof or 
along the edge of the airport at a convenient distance from 
the buildings. In colder climates where snow prevails for 
long periods it has been found that a circle swept clear of 
snow just outside of the white circle will afford a better color 
contrast with the snow than if the white circle were cleared. 

The Army Air Corps has for some years painted its radio 
towers, mooring towers and other high constructions with 
alternate black and aluminum horizontal strips each sixty 
inches wide. While this color combination has been found 
very effective, experiments are being conducted with a third 
color (deep orange) which it is expected will give a greater 
contrast in fog or with a background of snow. 

Record Flight from Langley Field 

The nirship TC-5, piloted by Lieuts. W. A. "Gray and L. A. 
Skinner, with Warrant Officer R. F. Lassiter the third mem- 
ber of the crew, recently made a coast patrol flight from 
Langley Field, Vn., to Lakohurst, N. J., a distance of 260 
miles, in the remarkable time of 3 hr., 30 min., or at an aver- 
age speed of 74 m.p.h. 

While Langley Field is not the Sunny South, severe cold 
weather with snow and ice is ouitc a rarity there, so during 
the period spent at Lakohurst the crew of the TC-5 enjoyed 
the pleasures of participating in Winter sports, such as ice 
skating and tobogganing. After the sailors and mnrines 
stationed at Lakohurst had worked for several hours clearing 
the snow away from the hangar, they were able to prepare 
the TC-5 for its return trip to Langley Field. The last 150 
miles of the trip was made by moonlight. 

Parachute Jumps at Langley Field 

Four enlisted men of Langley Field recently made simul- 
taneous parachute jumps from the airship TC-9. These men, 
Corporals Hunter and Kodercs and Privates Benedick and 
Swain, made the jumps from rope ladders suspended about 
twenty feet below the nirship ear. The Patlic News Reel 


IV e take pleasure in announcing the appointment of 

IRELAND AIRCRAFT, INC. 

GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

as agents for 

WACO AIRPLANES 

For Lower New York State, Long Island and Northern New Jersey. 

The popular Model Nine now $2050. The de Luxe Model Ten at $2385, F.O.B. Troy, Ohio. 
LUDINGTON EXHIBITION CO. 

Municipal Flying Field or Office. 810 ATLANTIC BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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frame. The lens is 3 ft., 6 in. in length and 4 ft., 8 in. in 
width, and has a focal length of approximately 20 in. This 
lens is contained in a solid metal, weather-proof casing, in 
which the electrical connections and the light-source support 
are also mounted. The casing is fitted with a sloping roof, 
which contains the ventilation outlet. 

The illumination is furnished by a 10 kilowatt arc. The 
beam from this light illuminates an area approximately three- 
quarters of a mile in radius, at an intensity sufficient for 
night landing of planes. The light throws a fan-shaped glow 
and no appreciable glare exists at an altitude of more than 
twenty feet. 

Army Air Orders 


Capt. Arthur E. Easterbrook, Air Corps, Spokane, Wash., 
to Kelly Field. 

First Lieut. Caleb V. Haynes, Air Corps, Crissy Field, 
for temp, duty, to San Francisco. Upon completion of temp, 
duty, Lieut. Haynes will proceed to Spokane, Wash. 

First Lieut. Ogden Maxwell Goodsell, Air Corps Res., 
Grand Rapids, to active duty Selfridge Field, reverting to 
inactive status June 30. 

Staff Serg. William M. Rices. Wright Field, and Tech. 
Sergs. Paul B. Jackson, Chanute Field and Alvan Killgorc, 
Kelly Field, to Brooks Field, reporting to com. Air Corps 
Prim. Sell, for training. 

The .resignation by First Lieut. Irwin Stuart Amberg, Air 
Corps, of his commission, accepted. 

First Lieut. Silas C. Hyndshaw, Air Corps, Chanute Field, 
now en route to San Francisco, to report to com. off. Letter- 
man Gen. Hosp. for observation* and treatment. 

George T. Barnes, Quartermaster Corps, Camp Xormovlc, 
detailed in the Air Corps, Brooks Field. 

Capt. Walter F. Kraus. Air Corps, in addition to other 
duties, is designated as representative of Air Corps on the 
War Dept. tech. com. 

Vice Cant. Robert I*G. Walsh, Air Corps, relieved as 
representative of Air Corps War Dept. tech. com. 


Sec. Lieut. Melvin J. Perrin, Air Corps Res., San Antonio, 
to active duty Kelly Field, reverting to inactive status March 2. 

First Lieut. Walter J. Reed, Air Corps, Kelly Field, to 
Washington. 

Sec. Lieut. Henry Weisbrod Dorr, Air Corps Res., East 
Elmhurst, N. Y., to active duty Mitchel Field, reverting to 
inactive status June 30. 

Sec. Lieut. Harry Prime Bissell, Air Corps Res., New York 
City, to active duty Mitchel Field, reverting to inactive status 
June 30. 

Orders 33, directing the retirement of First Serg. James H. 
Smith, Air Corps, are revoked. 

First Lieut. Benjamin B. Cassiday, Air Corps, Kelly Field, 
to Scott Field. 

First Serg. Robert H. Axford, Air Corps, will be placed 
upon the retired list at France Field. 

Staff Serg. Leo I. Herman, Air Corps, France Field, trans- 
ferred to the detached enlisted men’s list, effective ns of date 
of departure from present station, returned to the United 
States, and sent to Pittsburgh, reporting to com. off. 99th 
Div. Org. Res., for assignment to duty with the Pittsburgh 

Navy Air Orders 

Lieut- Delmar S. Fahrney det. VO Squad. 1 (USS West 
Virginia) Aircf. Squad., Battle Fleet, to Nav. Air Sta., Pearl 
Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. Harold B. Sallada det. insptr. Nav. Aircf. Buffalo, 
to Nav. War Col., Newport, R. I. 

Ens. Norman W. Ellis to dntv VO Squad. 1, Aircf. Squad., 
Battle Fleet (USS Colorado). Orders Jan. 29 modified. 

Lieut. William Butler, jr., to duty with VO Squad. 3, 
Aircf. Squad., Setg. Fleet. Orders Jan. 11 revoked. 

Lieut. Frank R. Whitmore dot. VO Souad. 1 (USS Colo- 
rado), Aircf. Squad., Battle Fleet, to USS Arizona. Orders 
Feb. 5 revoked. 

Ens. Edward F. Crow det. Nav. Air Sta.. Pensacola, to 
USS Niagara. 
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What Do You Know 
About Airplanes ? 

A FEW years ago men had to learn 
about aircraft from personal, costly 
experience. They hod no one to 
guide them — no one to point out mistakes 
when they were made — and therefore years 
were spent learning what takes months now. 
THOROUGH — PRACTICAL TRAINING 
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Study Coune in Practical Aeronaut 
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IP RITE TODAY 

No matter whether you have worked with airplane, all 
(o yourself to .end for a complete and detailed outline of 
"Opportunities in the Airplane Industry.” 

American School of Aviation 

DcpU 8253 

3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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regulations require' — 

“Section 15 B (3) 

— w ater thermom- 
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cooled engines and oil thermometer 
for air cooled engines.” 
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made in strict accordance with air ser- 
vice specifications, gives pilot and 
passengers the full protection 
provided for in Section 15. 

The MOTO METER CO., Inc. 


TO MAKE AMERICA 
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National Aeronautic Association 
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MULTNOMAH SITKA SPRUCE 

“Is the wood” BECAUSE “Its best by test” 

For airplane construction 

We manufacture a superior grade for shipment 
in carload or smaller lots, in the green, partly air 
dried or kiln dried to Government specifications in 
the latest atmospheric controlled kilns. 


MULTNOMAH LUMBER AND BOX CO. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

A Dependable Spruce Service for 42 Years 


NITRATE DOPE 


NEW IMMEDIATE 

PRODUCTION SHIPMENT 


Contractors to U.S. Army and Navy 


VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 

3358 AVONDALE AVE. CHICAGO. ILL 
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ALLISON AIRPLANE CO. ITintor Flying 1 net ruction 
only uaod Vre Commercial and aport plane! at attract!*, 
lave mouej ’ LAWRENCE KANSAS 
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THt RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
O K STAR ROUTE SAN DIEGO 

L"« ^i.norttmity^jo Hudy laieet 1 * 1 "?’ on5 con!truetion. 

CHESAPEAKE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Headquarter! Ar- 
graphy and advertising. Flying school $250. for courao. No 

CONNECTICUT ^ 'RAFT CO INC N Fid’ 

MICHIGAN 

^ NILES SCHOOL OF AVIATION^ 

NILES AIRWAYS NILES, MICHIGAN. 

FLORIDA 

lhrSou(h TA Oifr A »im°a'nd endeaSor^r'EVER? CTUDENt"aN 
EXPERT COMMERCIAL PILOT. Prices reasonable. Send 
for literature. A. B. McMULLEN COMPANY 

MICHIGAN LEARN TO BUILD AIRPLANRS 
^8 Arcadia Building. 35X3 Woodward.^ Detroit, MWilgan.^ 

WALTERS FLYING SERVICE 

BOISE, IDAHO 

Complete Flyiho Inbtroctionh and G hound Oocrbe 
L earn to Fly at High Altitude— then you ean fly any place 

COMPLETE FLYING COURSE, 15 HOURS, 5200. 

All training on Eaglorock Alrplanea with Individual Instruction. 

Air Mall. Every kind of airplane can be aeon In operation hero. 
BENNETT EAGLEROCK SALES COMPANY 

ILLINOIS Only SO miltt well of Chicago 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OF AVIATION. 

Lrarn to Fly^at our Vny'^'IdeM^ccomiS 

MISSOVRI 

^ BRIDGETON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION^ 

MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 

MISSOVRI 

MUNICIPAL FLYING FIELD. Ratee 31500 per hour 
oil or gas. Board and room $8.00 per week. All Instruction 
W'ritl'l.EE *R. BRIGGS^ MBMPHia” Mo., /or /urtTerparticsiiar!. 

CHICAGO AERONAUTICAL SERVICE! 

MISSOVRI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Oomploto flying la. 
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ILLINOIS 

HEATH AIRPLANE^COMPANY, Inc. 

Airplane Supplies Flying School 

2856 Broadway Chicago 

MISSOVRI 

LEARN TO FLY! ONLY $ lOO.^Onr inatmetora of loader- 
Portereield Flyihq School, Richarde Field, Kanaaa Olty, Mo. 

ILLINOIS. YACKEY’S CHECKERBOARD PLYING FIELD 
'Operated by^ the Packcy^ Aircraft o/ the oldeet Hying 

NEBRASKA 

LEARN TO FLY aMh. LEXINGTON SCHOOL of AVIATION 
plMM.— G. fl R. MoaTO>L , Fr»^in« DI,tril,,ll0r ' *** ® WaU ° W ^ 

ILLINOIS Campbell De Schepper Airplane Co.. Inc. 

Bei-viccT 1 with* night flying equipment and need by N. A. T. mall 

NEW JERSEY MURCHIO FLYING SERVICE 

Thomas A. Mnrchio, Hamburg Turnpike, Paterson, " n. J. 
New Jereeg Distributor! of Air King Airplane.. 

ILLINOIS PabWaukee Airport ft Service Station. />£ 
tributore of new Swallow Airplanes. The Field with New 

20 mile. northweet of Chieago loop. 5 miles north of Dee 

pllota, Pml-Waukee Airport, P. 0. Addreee Mount Proa poet, 111. 
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CURTISS RAYING SERVICE BIC, ^ GARDEN^ CITY, N. J. 
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JOHNSON FLYING SERVICE 

DAYTON. OHIO 

A Flying Sen oo. of Diatmctlon. Writ, for Farther Particular. 
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INDIAN LAKE AVIATION COMPANY 


RUSSELL’S POINT. OHIO. 

I Learn to fly for $125.00 ml Indian Lake, Ohio's million dollar 

Hasketlte Mtc Co 



°"'° COMPLETE FLYMG COURSE 

Ko. .tone Airtroft Corp 

THe' EMBRY-RIDDLE COMPANY. WACO DITRIBUTORS 
LUNKEN AIRPORT CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Kreider Rcisner Alrrrofl Co, Ine 

OREGON 

HARRIS-RANK1N FLYING SERVICE, INC. 


NORTHWEST ’’'NACO DISTRIBUTORS 
P.O. Box 4268 AVIATION SUPPLIES Pobtland, Oregon. 

::::::::::::::::::::::: 

t PENNSYLVANIA PITTSBURGH 

BETTIS FIELD 

Pittsburg Air Mail Terminal, C.A.M. No. II. 

SO Uinutee from heart of city. 

LOVE.'OY FLYING SCHOOL MODERN EQUIPMENT 

Mail address: Box 411, McKeesport, Pa. 

s;s;rr B 

mm&=k ==i 

PITCAIRN AVIATION, INC. 

Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
10-HOVR FLYING COVRSE. 4-way flying Held, nt HaUo- 
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TEXAS Year-ronndFIytng 

SAN ANTONIO AVIATION * MOTOR^SCHOOL 

AIRPLANES, ^g’nE P £ P^M.^SUPPU^T 8HOM, HAJV 

■ Kmck^stu 1? : : : : 

WASHINGTON 

MAMER FLYING SERVICE 

1312 Weil Broadway Spobana, Wasbiagtoa 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


The year after the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road received its Charter. 1 828. the School Board 
of Lancaster. Ohio, was asked to allow the use 
of the schoolhouse for a debate on whether or 
not railroads were practicable. The answer was: 
“We welcome the use of the schoolroom to 
debate all proper questions in, but such things 
as railroads and telegraphs are impossibilities 
and a rank infidelity. There is nothing in the 
word of God about them. If God had de- 
signed that his intelligent creatures should travel 
at the frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour 
by steam, he would have foretold it through 
his holy prophets. It is a device of Satan to 
lead immortal souls down to hell." 

Such was the condition of a certain type of pub- 
lic opinion in the early days of the railroads. Other 
instances are scientific men of New York protest- 
ing to the Legislature against permitting the high 
speeds of the railways as against public health. 
They claimed, "the terrific speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour, if maintained for a great length of 
time, would be fatal to human life.” Readers of 
AVIATION will recall the picture that we published 
in our issue of Jan. 24, showing the second loco- 
motive ever built. It gave, most amusingly, the 
situation in 1 830-3 1 when the nublic was so fear- 
ful that the locomotives would explode that the 
Charleston and Hamburg railroad, on March 5, 
1831. placed a car loaded with cotton bales be- 
hind the locomotive in case it blew uo. A further 
degree of safety, as well as an additional attrac- 
tion for the trip, was secured by placing a negro 
brass band behind the cotton. 


In the case of the steamship the resistance of 
public opinion was equally great. John Fitch who 
experimented with a boat with paddles operated 
by steam on Collect Pond in New York secured 
a monoply of this new transnortation means from 
the State of New York. Later, when Robert 
Fulton commenced to operate the Clermont, it was 
dubbed “Fulton's Folly” and people at the foot 
of Christopher Street, when the boat left for Al- 
bany. remarked: “A fool and his money are soon 
parted." Later, when the steam engine was deemed 
practical for boats, so called “dreamers" thought 
that it might be used in ocean going vessels. Sev- 
eral attempts were made and as the wood fuel 
ran out part of the woodwork of the ship had to 
be used, together with sails to bring her into port. 

In 1835, less than a century ago, an English 
scholar. Dr. Urdner. speaking at a meeting in 
Liverpool, declared: “As for the plans mentioned 
in the newspapers for a direct steam boat line be- 


tween Liverpool and New York, this is perfectly 
ridiculous. You might as well talk about running 
a line between Liverpool and the Moon." Never- 
theless. three years later, in 1835, the steamship 
Great Western accomplished the journey from 
Bristol to New York in 22 days at the speed of 
8y 2 knots. 


With the airplane, the predictions of the past 
have been equally incredulous. Back as early as 
May, 1 843 The New Orleans Picayune printed 
the following perfectly sound comment on the fly- 
ing machine: 

"We have seen the strange 'fowl' at the thea- 
tre, and heard a lecture upon the subject from 
Mr. Davidson, the inventor. He appears tolerably 
sanguine that he will be able to soar with his aerial 
machine: but, we are constrained to believe that 
he will have to procure larger wings for the new 
fashioned eagle, and, destroy several known laws 
of nature, before he can ever reach the clouds 
without the aid of ropes and pulleys. 

“In considering the probabilities of the flying 
machine, now attracting so much attention in Eng- 
land, proving successful, no one seems to have 
suggested the positive certainty, even if the im- 
pelling power be found sufficient to overcome the 
gravitating power, of the whole concern coming 
down ‘by the run' some day by reason of some 
disarrangement of the complex machinery of the en- 
gine. Steam engines are continually getting out 
of order, and such an accident happening to the 
Flying Machine when over the middle of the At- 
lantic Ocean, would, we think, prove decidedly 
embarrassing to the voyagers." 


We know that the U. S. Patent Office refused 
even to consider a patent on a “flying machine" 
as late as the Nineties, believing it to be as im- 
possible as the perpetual motion machine. For 
many years the letter making this decision graced 
the mantel of the lounge of the old Aero Club 
of America. When men thought of iron steam- 
ships everybody smiled and said “Of course they 
would sink, and have many other defects". The 
story of the introduction of the bath tub, while not 
involving any new scientific principle, is equally 
illustrative of the public's fear of anything new. 
Bath tubs were almost taxed out of existence as 
against public health and policy. So those who 
are meeting with discouraging opinions and criti- 
cism of aircraft can take heart when they read 
these few examples from the past. — L.D.G. 
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NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 

MARSHALL, MO. 

FOR SALE 


S1000.00 lo $1250.00 
on any of above all 
1st., 1927. Your .le| 


Used Jennies and Canucks $400.00 to 
$500.00. New Standard J-l'a less mo- 
sred $550.00 5 place Hisso Standards 
Will accept order and 10 % deposit 


EXPERIMENTAL MOTOR WORK 


FISCHER & JACOBS. INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


ENGINEERS • CONTRACTORS 

UGHTER-THAN-AIR CRAFT 
^ METALCLAD AIRSHIPS 

MOORING TOWERS 

AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

4461 JEFFERSON AVE., W. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO., FOREST PARK, ILL. 


Sold in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania by 

GEO. A. WIES, INC. 


SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Made to Aircraft Specification 10225-D 
Warehouse stock also mill shipment. 


ONE LIBERTY-12 ^ heav y tJT* gears— used 
2 3 hours, guaranteed latest type 
— complete and in good condition — $950.00. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO., FOREST PARK, ILL. 


MEMPHIS AIRPORT CO. 


South. AERIAL PHOTO ."!/ ™ Illi "° i » Cen- 

| SURVEYS | 

COTTON DUSTING EVERY SERVICE 

Post Office Box 3055, Crosstown Station, Memphis, Tenn. 


New 

LIBERTY MOTORS 

WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES. 
JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
S18 Weal 57 St., New York. 


QM 


Exceptional Quality in 
material, workmanship 
and design. 


ATTENTION AVIATORS 

Graphite exhaust valve guides threaded into OX and 
OXX cylinders. Valve seats milled true. Prices and 
descriptive literature upon request. 

ILLINOIS FLYING COMPANY 
507 Locust Street, Sterling, Illinois 


AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Send tor Catalogue No. 8. Special quotation! on quantity orders 

MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 

1030 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Aircraft Service Directory 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send lor Our Catalogue 

LARGEST AIRPLANE SUPPLT BOOSE IN TBE WEST 


350 WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Stocl{ 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 


SERVICE STEEL CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


• COMPLETE STOCK OF PARTS 
ANY MAKE OF ENGINE OVERHAULED 


■ catch, also identification card 


We Specialize in Simple and Alloy Steels 
to U. S. Government Specifications. 

Most grades are carried regularly in our warehouse. 
Hot and cold rolled bars and strips. 

THE DICKERSON STEEL COMPANY 

DAYTON. OHIO. 


NEW OX-5 PARTS- Rj* Wen Exhaust Valve, 
55c each or two for $1.00. 
Conrod Bearings $1.00 per pair; Main Bearings $1.50 pair. 
Burd Quick Sealing Rings, new slock. 50c each. Exhaust valve 
Springs — 20c each. Complete line of Gaskets. Simms Magnetos 
for OXX-6— $18.50. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO., FOREST PARK, ILL. 

KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 

Waco Nine Distributors 

Berling Booster parts $8.00, sent prepaid for 
cash with order. Battery and Coil Booster to 
take place of hand magneto for starting $6.00. 

HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 


HASKEHTE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade "A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ludington Philadelphia Flying Service 


CITY OFFICE, ATLANTIC BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENGINEERING AND DESIGN 

CONSULTING engineer. New types of aircraft 
development. Also stress analysis and inspection. 
Rates reasonable. 


4/23 P 


THE EMBRY-RIDDLE COMPANY, Inc. 

LUNKEN AIRPORT, CINCINNATI. OHIO 

WACO Distributors WACO 

Complete Line of Supplies on Hand 
0X5 Motor Pari, Complete Line 

ALL BRANCHES COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
WE GUARANTEE TO TEACH YOU TO FLY 


BARGAINS 


IRELAND AIRCRAFT, Inc. 
Curtiss Field, Garden City, N. Y. 
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HISSO MOTORS & PARTS 

Wholesale and Retail 

Jennies, tlisso Jennies, Standards, Canucks 


SEND 

ONE DOLLAR 

We will send you by return mail a model monoplane wilh full 
directions which enable you to rig in five minutes. Flies like 
a kite. 35 /i" span. 8" chord, 30" length over all. weight 5 

MILLER, PALMER CO., Dubuque, Iowa 


HFI MFTS— Air Mail type HELMETS— $5.00. 
HLLMb 1 O p|eecc ] ine j — $ 6 . 2 5. Miscellaneous 
lot of sizes under 7— $4.00. Yackey Canvas Helmets 
— $3.00. GOGGLES — Protector goggles — $7.50, 

lenses for same — $.95 each. Resista) goggles- — $4.50 
each. 

YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO., FOREST PARK, ILL. 


PEORIA AVIATION COMPANY 

PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

Enroll now. Special prices for Spring 
classes. Our course is complete. 

CALL, WRITE OR WIRE 


DANIEL ROCHFORD 


n Editor, Boston Evci 


THE AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

Brings You Into Weekly Contact With 

THE ENTIRE AERONAUTICAL INDUSTRY 


am 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT FOR 

ALEXANDER EAGLEROCK 


carried in stock for immediate delivery 

HAMILTON AERO MFG. OO. 

6o KEEFE AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DOPE 

THE MOST ECONOMICAL SCHEME 
YET PRODUCED. 

TI-TWO 

REGISTERED TRADE MARK 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Government 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

FOE SALE : Custom built three passenger twin heat mou- 
oplaue. Steel fuselage uurai floats, Auzaiii motored. Will 
also transfer ten year profitable eoueesstun. bine ship and 
exceptional business opportunity. Sox o<3 Aviation. 

FOE SALE : 0X5 Standard, perfect condition, $700. 

Two-place TM, built for UX5 new covers, without motor $400, 
with motor, $000. It. Liermauii,' 332!) Holloway Court, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FOE SALK: Xew Boeing airplane, A7A, Hall Scott mo- 
tor, 100 hp. Finn Motor Co., Carbondalc, Fa. 

FOE SALE: Waco and light plane fuselage with steel 

lauding gear. Also JN parts motors, instruments, wires, etc. 
Everything first class condition. Box 507 Aviation. 


Experienced pilots, mechanics, airplane builders, and some 
young men who have had experience about airplanes, who de- 
sire employment in aircraft industry. Send twenty cents for 
application blank and information. Box 571 Aviation. 

Air Corps Advanced Flying School graduate (March 1926) 
who is experienced in aircraft engines, wishes position involv- 
ing some Hying. Has 38U hours on all types. Box 572 Avia- 


FOR SALE: Very good three place Canuck, less motor. 
Frice reasonable. Want to buy used Waco nine. Edw. Dev- 
ereaux, 10930 122 Street, Ozone Park, N. Y. 

WANTED : Motor for light plane, perferably Lawrence 

3-cylinder or Anzaui. State condition of motor and price in 
first letter. F. W. Priestman, 4666 West End Avenue, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Aviator desires position as pilot, able to furnish splendid 
reference and ability to fly, barnstorming, 250 hours, no boozer. 
Louie Roepkc, Waterville, Kansas. 

I want flying instruction and opportunity to learn how to 
handle as many types of planes as possible. In return will 
work in factory or on field. Am expert steel tube welder, 
woodworker on wings and have had two years experience in 
construction of a modern steel tube job. Can furnish excel- 
lent recommendations. Can handle executive position if nec- 
essary. Box 568 Aviation. 

BARGAINS on aircraft parts, propellers, spark plugs, hubs, 
motors, etc. John Thompson, 266 Fairview Street, New 
Britain, Conn. 

BARGAINS : Three Place 120 LeRhone Avro, guaranteed 
like new, wonderful job; wings and fuselage finished with 
Titanine pigmented dope; streamline wires, new production 
metal tipped prop., Passenger cockpit completely upholstered. 
Removable dual control; full set of instruments. Includes 
extra 120 LeRhone motor, set of landing gear struts, com- 
plete set of main wing struts, set of main wing wires, one 
right, one left wing panel, two ailerons, one elevator, one 
rudder and lot of motor parts. All for $750.00. 

SOPWITH Camel, like new, never flown. Streamline wires. 
Wings and fuselage finished with Titanine pigmented dope; 
lot of extra parts as struts, landing gear, rudder and fin etc. 
This plane has 120 LeRhone now, but can be made into a 
dandy two seater with OX5, Price with LeRhone $450.00. 
These planes are set up in our shop and can be inspected at 
any time. Avro owners send us your address for list of new 
and used parts at bargain prices. Wehrhan Aircraft Cor- 
poration, 48th Street and Palisade Avenue, Union City, N. J. 


NEW Factory built flying boat all wood work complete 
$400, used 39-B land plane, good surfaces, less motor $350, 
float equipped $450. M. F. and spares, Junker wings good 
shape $300 with fittings. Trade airplane motor for four or 
six cylinder marine with gear. Props for Hisso $20. OX 
$15. LeRhone $10. Liberty, box of six, $50, control horns 
steel 50c, new control cable with tumbucklc 60' long $1, new 
Dixie switches $1.50. Essington Aviation School, Essington, Pa. 


FUR SALE: Curtiss Seagull, Loemug air Yacht and Lib- 



W ANTED: Standard lamliug gear (plate type), wings, 
tail group, struts, wires. Lowest price near Akron. "Kuggles- 
Orieiilator” Jay Black, 29 North Alaple Street, Akron, Uhio. 


FOR SALE: OX-5 Jenny, Complete, ready to fly, Oidy 
15 hours time on motor since overhaul. Ship may be seen at 
Rodgers Field, Aspiuwall, Pa. Price, for quick sale — $550.00. 
Chus. R. Fullerton, Mai's, Peuna. 

FOR SALE, BRAND NEW T.M.4-lower wing job, dual 
control double cockpit. OX5 Motor. 30 gallon tank. $1000.00. 
Decided not to fly. Box 569 Aviation. 

SALES-MANAGER-PILOT : Ten years experience in 

Sales organization with Ford and Chevrolet, hold commission 
Captain Air corps Reserve rated airplane pilot traveled 
thirteen foreign countries. Desire permanent connection with 
Aircraft manufacturer or distributor. Salary no object. Box 
570, Aviation. 


FOR SALE: OX5 Laird Swallow, good condition, reason- 
able. T. W. Gurley, 2443 X. 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR SALE: Jenny, new covers, first class condition, motor 
turns 1425 on ground, DH wheels, a bargain, $750. Dudek 
Bros., Concord, Michigan. 

WANTED: Sub-dealers for Rochester, N. Y\, and all of 
Connecticut to represent well known Western airplane. Only 
reliable persons need apply. Unusually good opportunity for 
right persons. Box 574 Aviation. 

TRADE OR SALE: Single seater sport monoplane, won- 
derful ship, send stamp for photo. Also OX5 like new, for 
sale. T. D. Ketehbaw, 2 Delaware Street, Danville, 111. 

SACRIFICE : 2 now latest model 3 cylinder 35 hp. Anzani 
engines. Cie Internationale Aeronautique, 803 University 
Parkway, Baltimore, Md. 

FOR SALE: New Gnome 165 bp. motor, bargain, $30 or 
trade in on Jenny fuselage or for turnbuckles, spruce, etc. 
Cleve Moss, 1413-12tli Street, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

FOR SALE: One 300 lip. Wright II motor, used less than 
10 hours, appearance cannot be told from new, $600. One 
Wright A, 150 lip., appearance new, xery slightly used, equip- 
ped with salt cooled exhaust valves and Stromberg carburetor, 
$450. No defects or appreciable wear in either motor. J. D. 
McFarland, 824 Highridge Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

FOR SALE or trade for car: OX5 Avro, completely re- 
covered and rebuilt throughout, steel tube demountable engine 
bed, performs with new commercials. G. Gaumer, Blue Mound, 
Illinois. 


WANTED: Pair Canuck uppers, uncovered or covered, 

four ailerons. State crated price. D. E. Slingerland, Las 
Cruces, New Mexico. 


FOR SALE : One pair Hisso A banks, camshafts, valves 
and covers in good condition, with new pistons. Also car- 
buretors and water pump. $80 for lot. Harry Williamson, 
Cambria, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: Three OX5 motors, Standard fuselage, pro- 
pellers, fittings, cable, turn-buckles, holts, seats, tail group, 
center restrain landing gear, like new. R. Cox, Deerfield, Illi- 


WANTED : One Hisso Standard, good condition, price rea- 
sonable, wing condition not important, must be flown or de- 
liverable New York. Box 575, Aviation. 


WANTED : Flying boat or two pontoon ship, new or used, 
800 miles cruising radius, 750 lbs. payload addition to pilot 
and mechanic. Reasonable price. Description and photo to 
Box 576, Aviation. 
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443,250 

copies of 

AVIATION 


WERE DISTRIBUTED DURING 1926 

This distribution is many thousands in excess of the 
combined yearly distribution of all the other American 
aircraft publications. 

AVIATION carried during 1 926 more paid advertis- 
ing than any three other American aircraft publications 
combined. 

Advertisers select AVIATION because it is preferred 
by aircraft manufacturing executives, engineers, com- 
mercial operators and pilots, and Government air officers. 

This preference is logical because AVIATION best 
represents their interests and point of view, and is the only 
American aircraft publication which comes to them 
weekly 



Fisk Building, 57th Street at Broadway 
NEW YORK 


21 DEALERS 


— with demonstrator ships on their fields 

So. Cal. and Adz . — Aero Corporation of California, Los Angeles 
Northern California/ — W. L. Laiukin, Porterville, California 
Michigan — Riles Airways, Riles, Michigan 
Indiana — Captain J. A. Yonge, P. O. Box 1185, Indianapolis, Ind. 
III. and So. Wise. — Sievert Aircraft Corp., Municipal Field, Chicago 
Okla. & Tex. Panhandle — Southwest Airplane Sales Corp., Okla. City 
Virginia & North Carolina — Charles Flying Service, Richmond, '"a. 
W. Missouri & E. Kansas — Bennett Eaglerock Sales Co., K. C.. Mn 
E. Mo., Arlc., & So. III. — Bridgeton Aircraft Corporation. St. Louis 
Wyoming and Montana — Wyoming Airways, Casper, Wyoming 
Western Kansas — E. C. Steele, Dodge City, Kansas 
N. Y. & Conn. — T.D.S. Aerial Service, Inc., 35 West 23rd St., N. Y. 
Southern Texas — M. P. "Dick” Hair, Box 420, San Antonio. Texas 
South Dakota — Rapid Airlines, Inc., Rapid City. S. 1). 

N. M. & Cen. Texas — Swastika Eaglerock Airways, 312 Columbia 
Ave., Albuquerque 

La. — Louisiana Airways, 1712 Pere Marquette Bldg.. Nc"- Orleans 
Ky. and Tenn. — F. E. Datin, 2031 Central, Memphis 
Fla. W. Coast. — Wesley N. Raymond, Puntagorda, Fla. 

Ga . — Georgia Airways Co., Candler Field, Atlanta 
Utah. Nor. & So. Idaho — H. A. Sweet. Salt Lake City. Utah 
W. Ore. & W. Wash. — John B. Story, Hdqtrs. plans not completed 



Always a 


“Rev” Ahead 


— demand over production 


$2475 

on Denver Field 


Just about the time we figure our factory expansion is meeting 
the demand for Eaglerocks, the demand increases necessitating further 
expansion. (Two new factory buildings go up this month.) CASH or 

Eight ships delivered in one week shows the demand for the Time Payments 
Alexander Eaglerock. — And this before the flying season has really 
opened. 




